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CHAPTER XVII. 


A GRIM MONSTER. 


In the suburbs of the capital of Virginia, there stood 


a one story building, containing several rooms, rather | 


neatly, but plainly furnished. This house was separa- 


ted from one of the back streets by a vegetable gar- | 


den, of no very tasteful arrangement, and through its 
centre led a grass walk, opening from the street di- 
rectly toward the main entrance. 


In the only sitting room which it contained, were 


three persons. One was an aged Indian female, seat- | 


ed in the chimney corner on a low stool, her elbows on 


her knees, and her head resting upon her hands, so | 


that she seemed almost doubled into a knot, as she 


° . } 
crouched over a few smoking chips in the hearth, over 


which an iron kettle was suspended. 


blind, and, in some measure, helpless. The other two 


She was totally 


consisted of a male and female; the former was Mr. | 


John Spotswood, and the latter an Indian girl, about 
sixteen years of age. She had the general appearance 
of her race, so far as color and general outline of fea- 
tures went, but our readers must not suppose that she 
was an ordinary young squaw, rolled in a blanket, for she 


had been delicately nurtured for the four years past, 


and had learned many of the customs, as well as the | 


language and costume of the whites. 


name was Wingina, and she was a sister of Chuno- 
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new house. She was dressed mostly after the Euro- 
pean fashion, with however afew remnants of het 
Indian taste still clinging about her. Instead of shoes 
and stockings, she wore moccasins, on @ pair of the 
most diminutive fect imaginable: and over her ankles 
and wrists, broad silver clasps, and large gold rings in 
her ears. Her hair was plaited, and usually hung down 
her back: 


of gal ly cojore i b a is. 


and round her neck, were many strands 
She was as perfect in fea- 
ture as any of that race ever is; preserving nev- 
ertheless, all their distinctive characteristics, such 
as the high cheek bones and wide set eyes. These 
were softened down by a childlike simplicity of ex- 
pression in her countenance, and a general air of de- 
pendence and deference in her manners; acquired no 
doubt, from her isolated and forlorn condition, in the 
midst of the most polished capital in America, with- 
out friends of her own race and rank. 


Her position was a very peculiar one; while an in- 


,mate of Mrs. Stith’s household, she was half way 


between the two races—too elevated to associate with 
the negroes, and scarcely considered equal to the 
We have already said, that she had been re. 


moved from the College from prudential motives; her 


whites. 


age,and accumulating personal attractions, having al- 
ready subjected her to very doubtful attentions from the 
gay youths of the capital; but it was too late. In an 
evil hour, she in her guileless simplicity had listened 
to professions from the young man before her, as ruin- 
ous to her, as they were degrading to him. 

John Spotswood was no premeditated seducer. He 
never forone moment harbored the deliberate inten- 
tion, indeed until it was too late he had never analyz- 
ed his own feelings and intentions. He was as much 
overcome in an evil hour, as his unfortunate victim; 
and he was consequently, a victim himself of never 
ceasing remorse. His visit on the present occasion, 
was not of his seeking, but had been brought about by 


the carnest solicitations of Wingina herself. She 


seized the occasion of her brother's visit to Temple 


Farm, to hold one more last interview with the youth 


Her Anglicised |; who had unintentionally wronged her; we say un- 


|| intentionally, because he was under the influence of 


luskee the interpreter to the Queen, until lately asort i wine at the time, and the world scarcely holds him 


of companion to Mrs. Stith atthe College, and recent- | a perfectly free agent, who surrenders his reason into 


ly removed with her mother and brother to this their || the keeping of a demon 
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Wingina’s circumstances 
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were becoming desperate, and she sought very natu 
ally, the council of the only one in all the world, ac 
quainted with her secret. 

Her brother, the proud and haughty young chief of 
the Shawnese, she knew would put her to death 1 
the instant he learned her shame; and shall 1 
the whole weakness of that poor, frail, half civilized 
creature? she dreaded still more his vengeance against 
Most willing- 
ly, would she have plunged headlong into the neizh- 


the repentant perpetrator of her wrongs. 


boring river on either side of the city, but would this 
surely relieve her partner in the trangression? This 
was one of the questions she wished to solve by the 
interview. She had wrought up her mind to the ne- 
cessary point of daring and desperation for the deed, 
but she doubted the stability of that calmness and 
stoicism with which young Spotswood might look up- 
on it afterwards; and she feared, instead of healing all 
difficulties, her death would only plunge those whom 
she tenderly loved more irretrievably into ruin. 
John had more than once generously offered to dare 


ail consequences, and reveal the true state of the case 


to her brother and his father, but her fears wouid not | 


suffer her to listen to this plan; besides, it promised 
fothing by way of relief for their instant difficulties. 


Our readers must recollect the aristocratic notions 


of that day im Virginia, to realise how utterly imprac- 


ticable was'the marriage ofthe parties, as a remedy. 
Could the son of the chivalrous Governor of Virginia, 
take such a wife to the proud home of his father? could 
he make her an equal, and an associate, with his inno- 
cent and accomplished sisters? especially after the 
revelations which afew months would add to his pre- 


sent difficulties. He saw that it was next to impossi- | 


ble; yet, to do him justice; he thought it more feasible 


than his innocent victim. She «scarcely dared imag- | 
ine such a thing; so far did he appear elevated above | 
her in social rank. The idea of clandestinely making 
her his wife, and then secluding her upon the fron- | 


tiers occurred to him, but then the difficulties with 
which such a step would embarrass his father’s pre- 


parations forthe great campaign, instantly drove it | 
from his thoughts. He knew, that the Governor main- | 
ly depended upor her brother, as a guide for the expe- | 


dition. 
What was to be done under such accumulating and 


distracting circumstances? This was the question 


which racked the young man’s brain, as he walked 


that plebeian chamber. 


heart. There sat the poor heart-stricken little stranger; 


THE 


Oh, how the stings of fruit- | 
less remorse writhed themselves into his innermost | 


11 a cruel fate 
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i i iA‘ j ed 
bhor upD- 
: nds locke: movably upon 
if tears fell in a plentaful 


Her plaited hair, cnriousty if 


fi athe rs, hung 


on 


l, all tog ther she pr sented 


i y pict opelessness and utter abandon- 
ment, even to ani ff-rent observer, but to that agi- 
tat ry sicht of her was agony. 

i ] ext ( his walk 1 a 8s! all 
table in on r of the room, tpon which stood ade- 
cant fw he | d out and gulped down a 
huge r f the juid fire. This was the best 
rein t 1 lence which 
over in bE I to ¢ journ Vi tch- 
é i 1¢ y for th ‘ il | | I Ss of to- 
morrow ; ne i i at while he thus drowned 
his sorrow, | crowned his reason, and ther by ut- 


\ipacitated himseif from seeing clear] 


his i osi- 


tion, an vising the best means of escape. 
W hicheve1 v he turned his eyes, they were met bv 


a picture, that might have moved a statue: the helplessly 


. 
be te ¢ 7 l - 1 4} 2 - — 1 A 
blind mother, and the scarcely less helpless daughter. 
= , 1 * , , 7 A od : . a 
tis true, the old woman understood not his language, 


and was therefore in blissful ignorance; but that cir- 


cumstance rather added to, than lessened his remorse. 


He saw thatin the day of full revelation before the 


world, that ruined family of strafigers, from a strange 
land, would create a tale of wrong and outrave which 


would overwhelm him beyond hope. He thonght of 


2. 


what would have been his own feelings of indignation 


against the perpetrator of such a deed, and his own 


hand was almost ready to be raised against himself. 


‘Fool that I was,” muttered he, as wildly striding 


through that low narrow apartment, “thus, for a mo- 


me ntary eratifi ati m, to I eril all the brilliant hopes 


and high aspirations of my life. 


Another might have 


+4 } ann hes - — 
committed and nothing have come 


5 


ha jaur pas, 


of it, except perhaps, a street brawl with a young 


. . oe ¥ ° ry T +) 
savave, DUE ICI alll i, ule 


man of all the world,in the 


exact position to render the affair not only perilous to 


myself, ling exceedingly heavy upon my fa- 


ther. le is the great patron of these Indians; he has 


} , } =. - . ~ 
taken them as hostages; they are therefore under 


trust to him, and to all connected with him or under 


him. Ifthis one false step could be retrieved, what 
a millstone would be takenfrom about my neck? What 


was that, which precipitated me headlong 
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~aiitatiie goneral provide é 1 not t now. I but talked to thw little 
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all might see the han 1 fan all-w a h? you look desperate enough in- 
nt it is nr venet , t t yster. Can such a frail, fee- 


SC, - the king ef terrors? Do you vet retaim 
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**Your race never commits self murder, because they || 


never feel wretched enough to loathe this life—that 


is only a result of our boasted civilization.’ 


**Capt. Spotswood, itis I only that should make 
these complaints of your race—you have taught me to 


> 


suffer and God knows I have learned little else.’ 

‘Poor Wingina, my teaching has been sad indeed.” 

‘Oh sir, pity me not, it makes me alla woman 
again, justnow I could have rendered up my life, if 
only to convince you that a poor Indian girl could die 
as heroically as one of your own proud race. I[ could 
dare it yet, but from another motive which you have 
never understood I fear?” 

** And what is that Wingina?” 

Laying her hand gently upon his arm, which had 
now fallen by his side, and looking up winningly and 
beseechingly in his face—she said softly, ‘<I could 
die for you.” 

**You could die for me? poor girl!”’ 

«Aye, and will top, only assure me that my death 
would remove all these troubles of which you com- 
plain so grievously, and the summer flower is not gone 
more rapidly.” 

The desperate young man looked long and search- 
ingly in her face, and then suddenly grasped her by the 
arm ashe said, “‘And do you indeed love me still 
Wingina, after all that has passed?” . 


««Better than the great spirit—more than I love that 
poor blind old mother, and a brother that became a 
captive for my sake. I would this instant forsake all, 
if you will follow me tothe wigwam of the Indian 
and become a great chief among my people.” 


**But what, if I loved you not in return?” 


The poor girl staggered from his side and reeled into 
her former seat, and there sat with her head drooping 


as before, and her hands locked in the attitude of des- | 


pair. 


Spotswood saw that the unpremeditated blow had | 


struck home—that despair was in every expression of 
her eye and countenance, and his own turbulent pas- 
sions grew fiercer from the contagion. He strode up 


to where she was sitting, and drew achair and seated 


himself so as to bring his lips almost touching her ear, || 


and said in a tremulous whisper, ‘*Wingina, though 
I love you not well enough to brave the scoffs and 
jeers of my race, I do love you well enough; at least, 
I am struck with admiration enough for you to dare 


death in your company, what say you?” 


Her hand was instantly clasped in his, with consid- 
erable concussion, as of one who desires to close a 


bargain only held to her option for the moment ex- 


| claiming atthe same time, “‘Oh how cheerfully.’ 


' 
‘‘Enough!” said he, rising to depart, ‘‘when all 

at . ale J ' : : 
things are ready—when the storm which is now rising 
in black clouds round the 


horizon, shall have closed 


over head, andal! is dark which ever way we look, 
and just ready to barst,then I will come to you to re- 
deem my promise. Consider my faith as pledged to it; 
farewell, poor wronged, betrayed Wingina; we will 
seal the solemn covenant of our marriage, by a cere- 
1 mony that if the world approves not, it cannot laugh 
at. Our races were never formed toamalgamate in 
|| this world, let us then adjourn our cases to that immor- 
| tal apellate tribunal, so much talked of.” 
} said he, as he left the door and walked musingly toward 
the street, 


“Surely,” 


‘** Surely that great many headed monster, 


| will be satisfied with the sacrifice I propose to offer 
upon its unholy altar; the perpetual fires of which 


| 
| are lighted by the devil himself, from combustibles 
| 





gathered from the bonds of misers; and the mortgages 


|| wrung from widows and orphans.” 


The sun was by this time, sinking behind the hori- 
zon, and the shadows of night stealing over the silent 
and sombre scene, chiming too well with the darker 
| shadows fast gathering over the hopes and fortunes of 


'| that once bright youth. 


| 





As was too often of late the 
case, he bent his footsteps to the principle Tavern of 
|| the place, and there met at the threshold Bernard 
|| Moore, just from Temple Farm. ‘‘Oh Moore!” said 
] John, ‘‘by heavens Iam glad to see you; it is a long 
|| time since we have had a night-together; now we will 
| indeed revive the memory of those good old times, to 
which you alluded so often on that damned dull morn- 
ing after I had been moped to death all day and night, 
between old Dr. Blair on one side, and Dr. Evylin on 
the other. How come on the old twattlers, and how 
is my father and the family?” 








‘* All well, John, but I fear I cannot join in your rey- 


elry to night—I come upon pressing business of the 


Governor’s.”’ 
«sW hat’s in the wind now?” 


‘A proclamation calling upon the young gentry of 
the Colony, to come out in favour of the tramontane 
expedition, and to such of them as have succeeded 
in enlisting fifty followers to march to the Capital forth- 
with. It isa fine chance for you now John, to dis- 
tinguish yourself, and to grow rich besides.” 

**Q eurse the tramontane expedition; I have break- 
fasted, dined and supped, on nothing else for the last 
three hundred and sixty five days, until I really believe 








| 


that I have got a young mountain growing upin my 
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stomach, and made of the dryest sort of earth too, for 
itis eternally parched up with thirst; but tell me how 
I may grow rich Dy this efernal crossing of the moun 
tains? that’s anew argot in 1 y s know 
edge box?” 

‘‘Itisa project of his new private secretary, Mr 
Hall—it is to give magnificent donations of land to ¢ 
who will comply with the proposed terms.” 

«And who the devil is Mr. Hall? I never heard 


of him before.” 

‘A very extraordinary young man Il assure you 
He arrived at York with the Scotch emigrants, and ap- 
plied for a tutor’s place over master Bob. He has 
completely captivated the Governor.” 

“Oh aye, any body could do that, who would affect 
strongly the mountain frenzy; tell me now, was that 
not the way the thing was done.” 

‘*‘I believe you are partly right, but he exhibited 
some very curious tricks of fence with the small sword 
too, which finished what the other left undone.” 

**Some rascally impostor I'll warrant; but he will 
not impose on me with his mountain enthusiasm, nor 
his second hand tricks with the small sword either.”’ 

‘*I tell you John, he is a match for the Governor 
himself, and toasted me like a roasted goose with the 
spit run through him. Your father tried him also at 
mathematies, and the Commissary at the classics, and 
in all he was their equal.” 

**And yet you say he is a poor adventurer. How 
does he dress and behave?” 

‘¢ His dress is rather seedy to tell you the truth, but 
he has the manners of a gentleman.” 

‘<It is all very strange, but let me see the proclama- 
tion; that too is his handy work I suppose ?”’ 


> 


““Yes—here it is.” Handing him a copy of the pa- 
per, which John glanced over hastily and contemptu- 
ously, and then handed it back and took Moore’s arm 
as he said, *‘Enough Bernard, enough—the very 
thoughts of the mountain expedition has made me as 
thirsty asa lime kiln—what shall I order up? port, 
sherry, maderia or claret, or will you go with me to 
the palace; I amall alone there, and we can send out 
and have as fine a set of fellows in half an hour as ever 
sung a song or told a story, and by heavens, we wil] 
begin upon the oysters to night.” 

**No, John, no—I cannot join you at either place to 
night, I am-on business of importance, and must hurry 
back in the morning. I have to send an express to 
every county before I start, of course I shall be engag- 
ed until late at night, in giving instructions to these 


messengers, part of whom are already in the house.” 


G 
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‘**No matter about that, we will make them all glo- 


nousiy drunk, and then pack them offat cr $5 purpos- 
ten to on Dut t va t r up at Tet ple Farm 
int ! x @ get put to the stocks fortheir 
pains, a Capital pla | t t ret s er It keeps 
t 1 upon adead spirit level,so vou see it pre- 
‘ its detern to t hea 
Why John, I think vou must have dined out al- 


rea ‘ see 5 . to mak« inerry ol every per- 
son and thing from the Governor down.”’ 


**Egad vou are right, I have been out and have sup- 
ped upon horrors—the very recollection of which 
ks of brimstons , and that’s the reason I’m 80 
u rstvy now Come vou shall not es ape me l swear, 
if | have to sit and hear your instructions te every one 
of these express riders. I will have you still. Come 
down to the palace, order these fellows down there, 
where we can have the whole house to ourselves. [ 
am determined to make a night of it.” 

Moore seeing that he must either comply or quarrel 
with his old friend, determined upon the former for 
many reasons, and therefore set to work in earnest 
with his business, determined to despatch that before 
he should be engaged with one so likely to pledge 
him indeep cups. He was not more than half inclin- 
ed to join him atall, not that he did not enjoy aca- 
rouse tosome extent, like other youths, but there was 
a wildness, a desperation about John, which pained as 
well as alarmed him. 

They were soon seated over their wine in one of 
the most luxurious rooms of the Governor’s palace, 
each with a pipe in his mouth and servants standing 
reacly to obey the slightest command. It was an 
evening to enjoy luxuriously a glass of wine; a cheer- 
ful fire, and the soothing repose induced by the glori- 
ous Virginia weed, and Moore seé@ged disposed to 
make the best of his capture, and enjoy these good 
things like a rational creature, using the wine and 
tobacco rather as mental than physical stimulants, and 
plying them lazily and luxuriously along as the con- 
versation flagged. Not so with his friend; he was 
disposed for desperate and deep potations, he was rest- 
less and uneasy, and al! the luxury of the Sublime Port 
could not have produced in him a sensation of calm- 
ness and repose. He scarcely seemed fitted for con- 
versation, he wanted roistering companions, and noisy 
sport, and practical jokes, and nothing prevented 
him from having them but the stern declaration of 
Moore, that he would only spenda social evening with 
him in the present way and noother. The only thing 


therefore for John, was to make up in the depth and 


|| frequency of his bibations for want of more jovial 
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company with the faint hope at the same time, that 
Moore would soom be brought to that point of excite- 
ment when he too, would be led to seek stirring ad- 


venture. 


Still that gentlemanly and hi 


7 


it i 


d youth, sat and 
sipped his wine, or puffed his pipe, his feet cased in 
slippers,and his legs over the seat of a chair, while 
his head was thrown back in the attitude of luxu- 
rious repose. 

«Come Moore,” said John, “let us drink a bumper to 
the success of that expedition, which the Governor 
seems to have inoculated you with like all other 
come within fhe reach of his influence.” 

**With all my heart John, I will drink to its suecess 
but no mofe bumpers forme. [Fdo not want to look 
in the morning as if the Devil had sent me a case 


knife to cut my own throat.” 


«Lord, Moore, you have sung pslams and hymnswith | 


old Dr. Blair, and Dr. Evylin, until you are becor 


I fear one of those nice, moral young men, praised by 


ung 


the old ladies, and held up as patterns by our dads for 
imitation. 
the word?” 


*sPshaw John, you are suffering yourself to fall off 


You are becoming evangelical, is that not 


too far to the other extreme, you know very well that 
I am no stickler for propriety and decorum, farther 
than they are necessary as the barriers between the 
Various orders of society.” 

*sOh, damn the barriers of social order. If I had 


my way,I would cement the whole of them with the 


hot fumes of wine into one great social circle of de- | 


mocracy—with our joy in common; our property in 
common, in short, I would revolutionize your social 
structure: I would wipe out old things, and begin all 
anew again.” o 

“Why John, You are a madman.” 

**Egad, I have thought so myself sometimes, but 
that is afways in my dark hour.” 

He moved his chair round near to Moore, and 

waved his hand to the servants to vanish, and then see- 
ing that they were alone, by a stealthy glance round 


the room, he whispered in his ear, ‘J am pursued by | 


a demon!” 

“Good God, John, you should consult advice, your 
spectre or demon is altogether in your disordered vis- 
ion. Let me send now for the Doctor, and see if 


he does not say that you should loose blood on the | 


spot.” 
John laughed before he replied. ‘‘Tush man, there 
is nothing the matter with me now, any more than 


| 


| 
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| terror, ‘‘there he stands, don’t you see him? 


i serpent; see, see, b : 


tossing it wildly towards the floor. 


| 
| 
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here h vi I toa wh sper,) and I v | show you 
whether | lind diseased or not Caii if that old 
i ro, te :il i do not have one oi these Roc- 
i j , ‘ j viii 
0,1 re i » need, | will pin the same 

room with 1mys li, and see this. strange visitor of 
yours; but he .ollow you wherever you go?” 

‘*Yes, wherever | am, I see these strange sights— 
wh r | leep or awake, | know not, but the 
Visitor as call him, is not always of the same 
i l 

John } began to grow rather boisterous— 
al 


1 to hiccup, and finally was carted 


off neck and h is lo D | by two of the servants. 
Moore occ pieca bed in the same room, in which 
he ordered to be leit burning, that he might see 


the dread ] appal tion. 


About three kin the morning, he was roused 


from adeep sl ‘_p by a strange unnatural noise in the 


room, and remembering the conversation with John, 


sprang out of bed and stood beside him. 


instantly 


There lay his friend crouched into a knot; the pillow 


wound tight id his head just leaving room for his 


fiery eye balls to gleam through. 


pm ; és 
**inhere ivloore 


, said he, ina whisper of mortal 
Oh! 


what a hid monster; his eye balls are like red 


and his tongue forked like that ofa 


hot coals of fire, 


moves. Protect me from him, 


* +39 . wr 's ee . ate} 

for God’s sake. Look, now he goes—he goes—watch 
ir Lm ) } : i< re ) 9 

him——Ha, ha, ha—he is gong, 


> 
‘¢ Why, John, this is the very madness of the moon. 
You should consult adviceat once, for Heaven’s sake 
let me send an express for Dr. Evylin.” 


‘*No, no,” still in a strained painful and husky 


| whispei, here they come again, a legion of them, with 


fiery serpents in.their-hands—my God, see how they 


fling them about.” 

He had now screwed himself up into the small- 
est possible compass in the further corner of the bed, 
his eye balls still glaring from beneath the pillow, 
and every instant screeching in the most hideous 
manner, and now darting from one side of the bed to 
the other, declaring that it was full of these terrible 
reptiles. Presently he was hard at work tossing them 
out of the bed, imitating the exact action of a man 
grasping suddenly at some dangerous reptile, and then 
The cold dewy 
perspiration was standing over his blue cadaverous 
face, until here and there it was gathering into little 


streams and trickling trom his nose and chin. His 


there is with you, but sleep in my room to night, (and {| breathing was excessively labored, and his eve balis 
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tonishing agility, and the strenct! Lior toss 


the servants wer <s ted id ’ ' " [ j 
stillness of death 1 ithe 1 | his- 
pers, and ff scarcely breathed, were | . 7 


eves of the voung man were clos 
effort: and his breathine 4d pD at 1 convulsit Lic 
attendants all thoucht him asleep: but with the velo- 
city of lightning, he sprang fr i } = 


in the middle of the floor, uttering at 


ment,along shril! scream, whi« 

awakened the dead. He was instantly s t 

or four stout servants, and M , but 
all together they could t ] ) a 


and twisted himself 
tions, and dashed one servant to the wall with his foot, 
and levelled another on the floor with his arn At 
last when exhausted, and about to be overpowered by 
their numbers, and the steady determinat of Moore 
he lav in a delirious agony of fear. One fright 
monster after another raised its hideous from to his 
astonished and bewildered gaze. No sooner had 
been exorcised, thana more hideous spectre occupied 
its place. 

If he moved a hand, it was instantly snatched aw 
for it was pla “ed on the contorted back ofa vener 
reptile. He clutched the vermin from his ear 
wrung the fangs of scorpions from his back. He v 
now a Maniac; death was on his right hand and mad- 
ness on his left. 

What a condition fora rational creature volunt 


to rush into? Great God! was human reason ever 


meant to be confided to such keeping? Was the mind 
of man, that emanation from the Deity himself, ever 
designed to cower under the dominion of ) dark 
spirits? was the immortal soul ever created to float 
upon such turbid pools, that it is only kept buoyant by 


stated libations from death’s black reservoir? was } 

given only to be preserved by repeated draughts from 
} ei 1; Ie CIN held = hye tho «~ . " bap? " 
the §nsidious cup, held to us by the grim monster’s own 


hand? 
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Bernard Moor termin nce to send af ex- 


press for Dr. E n He had inquired of the ser- 
. " " . . ° 
vants and learned, that this was far the most alarming 


uttack which he had had Leaving the unfortunate 


youth in their irge for afew moments, hedespatched 
such an to th id J r, as he knew would bring 


him, at the same tim aving it to hes own diseretion, 


r to alarm the fa yornot. Havingseen the 


oy depart on a fleet horse, he resumed his melancholy 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LOVE OF FLOWERS—CHARACTER- 


Arnovr ten o'clock next rning. Moore wae etar- 


tled from s position at f bedside, by the rustling 
Sound O12 12a iv’s dress mnthe entry iow. He shippe d 
out and ran down, justin time to meet Kate at the 
foot of the stairs. He took her hand, ant led her into 
a roomn, where he ted her rather azarnst her will 
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«Oh Mr. Moore,” exclaimed she, almost breathless; | as the startled stag listens to the approaching hunts. 


. . . | . . i . . ‘. 
«do tell me what all this means—what is the matter |, ™an, bending his head forward and turning one ear 


with John?” | foremost in the attitude of one who listens intensely, 


«Tell me first how you knew any thing about it?” | The sounds seemed at last to soothe him into a gentler 


“Oh it matters not, for Heaven’s sake do not keep | mood, and he stretched forth his hand and smoothed 


1 | : . ° 
me in suspense, but tell me when was he taken? | down her glossy blond hair, as one who commiserates 


how is he affected? is he dangerous, and oh! above all, _the object caressed. Kate raised her face toward his, 


all streaming with tears, gratified in the midst of them 





will he recover?” 

‘«<My dear Catharine calm yourself, your brother is |, “that he had at least ceased to dread her presence : but 
ill, I will not deceive you about it, but I hope there is | still he did not recognize her, ‘go home now,” said 
nothing dangerous in his disease.” he, “go home to your poor blind mother—that’s a 
“Well lead me to him at once, let me see and) 


_ good girl, and weep not for me.’ 
| 
| 


judge for myself, you know that Iam not one to faint); Dr. Evylin and Governor Spotswood soon after en- 
at the sight of a sick chamber.” tered; the latter was terribly shocked, and even the 
“<Stop, stop, not yet—I must prepare you before || venerable old Physician found the case worse than he 
you go, for your brother’s state of mind. He is quite } had expected. He immediately ordered the room 
delirious, and sometimes frantic.” | darkened, and cleared of all but the necessary attend- 
She waited tohear no more, but threw open the || ants, and then poured out a dose of some liquid medi- 


door and ran up stairs herself, and entered the room | cine and handed it to Moore, “there, give him that,” 
e, ‘enough to kill any twoof us!”? After which, 





so silently, that a sleeping infant would scatcely have | said h 


been disturbed: but there was an ear listening to that |, Kate was led out by Moore to another room. 


99 > ‘ » ta oe o- 
soft tread upon the carpet, that would have caught the | | ‘Oh, Mr. Moore,” said she, ‘this is very dreadful! 


vibration of a thread, so magnified was its sense of | can you form any idea of the cause of his derange- 


| 399 
hearing. John had roused himself upon one elbow in | mame 


‘*It is notordinary madness, Catherine,”’ (how afflic- 


spite of three powerful arms, the instant he heard the 


first foot fall, and was waiting with distended eyes, for || tion levels conventional forms, like the grave,) “itis 


the approach of the dread visitor, which his imagina- || 
seen, it is the mania induced by intemperate drink- 


not ordinary madness, but from what I have heard and 


tion had conjured up. As Kate passed the threshold, 
. . . | ing.” 
he shaded his eyes with his hands, and glared at her 





‘ A ‘6Tej Ss] >? ig - : * 
with that vacant stare, which betokens a wandering | Is it possible? and is my brother indeed that de 

; a ae rT. —— 
mind. She approached slowly, so as to give him time | graded thing, a drunkard? 







| . . 
to recognize her, and hoping every moment to hear | ‘*Distress not yourself, the case is no worse now 


him call her name, perhaps coupled with some en- || Perhaps, that it has been for some time; indeed this 


dearing epithet, but it was all in vain. His eyes| Ye'y attack may wean him from the wretched thral- 


distended wider and wider as she came nearer, until | dom.” 
the iris looked almost like a ring of fire, as she gent- | Half an hour afterwards, the old Doctor came in, a 
ly laid her hand upon his arm, and uttered the words, ,| bright smile breaking upon his features, his pipe in 


x 
his mouth, and assured Kate that her brother slept, 








«*My brother!”’ he started as if stung bya fiery scor- 
1 | 


pion—pushing back and back, until he had planted || «a thing,” said he, ‘‘which I will venture to say he 


himself firmly against the wall, and drawn the bed |) has not done inan hundred hours before.” He assured 
clothes over his head; trembling and quivering to the her also, that if this sleep continued for some time, 

: ‘ ‘ | ‘ ‘ . 
very muscles of his heels, like the involuntary mo- |) he wouldawake better, and probably in his sound mind. 


Kate insisted that she would watch by his bedside, 


tion of them in dead animals. She repeated, «‘My 


dear Brother, speak to me.” | and that the servants might stand at the door within 


«Not yet, Wingina—not yet; the hour has not || call; and sure enough, there she posted herself, and 
come. The storm thickens, but I am too hotly pur- || remained six long hours. She watched in that dark 
sued to think of that now.” room, until her eyes atlength became accustomed 0 


Kate threw herself into a chair, and buried her face || it, and she could see her brother’s countenance, that 


ever changing magic lanthorn, which threw up the 
countless shadows reflected by a mind diseased. The 


. . . J} 
corrugated brow, the quivering eyelid, the alternate!) 


in the bed, and wept long and bitterly. During the 
while, the poor patient several times reared his head 
from beneath the bed clothes, and listened to her sobs, 
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distended and collapsed nostril, and the compressed 
lips, the latter sometimes muttering the delirious wan- 
derings of the mind. 

Was it any thing wonderful, tnat Moore’s attention, 
ashe occasionally stole to the door and peeped in, was 


not wholly absorbed by the condition of his friend? 


Was he not excusable, ifa stray glance wandered over | 


that fair neck and arm, as they rested upon the small 
table, while their owner gazed upon the unfortunate 


sufferer? In fact he caught all the changes upon 


John’s distorted features, reflected with beautiful fidel- |, 


ity upon that of his sister’s; as the fleeting clouds are 
often reflected on the surface of a glassy lake, darken- 
ingits pellucid waters fora moment, and then leaving 
it all serene and beautiful again. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, her brother 


waked up toa stupid sort of consciousness, took a little 


broth, and fell off again into a deep sleep, the first of || 


the kind that he had enjoyed for many, many wecks. 
After Kate saw her brother thus comfortably disposed, 
she took a few turns through the garden to see how her 
flowers had been attended to in her long absence. 
This garden presented some of the rarest exotics ever 
then seen in America, and was furnished with con- 
servatories and hot houses, upon a large scale.* 

The Gardener was now preparing to reconvey many 
of the tenderest of his silent family fo their winter 
quarters. Kate walked through the box hedges, in- 


quiring into the condition of each old acquaintance, 


deploring the sickening condition of some, and prais- 
ing the Luxuriance of others, here clipping offa decay- 
ed leaf, and there propping up a rickety stem. 

Moore was as excessively fond of flowers, as he had 
been remarkably devout, when Kate read the res- 
ponses; he went into raptures over the faded beauties 
of some little foreign stranger, and was really pathetic 
over the disasters which absence and want of delicate 
culture, had produced upon her favorites. Oh, what a 
hypocrite! he did not care a fig for the most delicate 
pink that ever blushed through its green foliage, any 
more than he did fora red cabbage, i. e. he had none 
ofthe true fervor. He loved the flowers, because he 
was in love with every thing that she loved; but he did 
not love them for themselves, without these associa- 
tions. 

This is the way that men generally love flowers, 
they like to see the ladies of their love fall into raptures 


over their silent and beautiful little friends, but few 


———__ 


* The remains of these were still visible at the au- 
thor’s last visit to Williamsburg. 
29 





|| of them have that sort of affection for flowers, genuine 


} 


affection, which ladies have. 


of secret communion between them. Moore was of a 


| 
| Kate not only loved her flowers, butthere was a sort 
| 


philosophic turn, even in his love, and he desired to 
penetrate deeper into this mysterious connexion. 

‘*Will you tell me,” said he «‘what this passionate 
admiration of flowers is like, in your sex?” 


| 
| 
| 


| 


** Adoration, would have been the better word, Mr. 


Moore,” replied she, ‘not that we commit idolatry in 
our enthusiasm, but we approach the Deity through 


| 
| 


‘them, as the Catholic approaches him through the 


saints.” 


‘*Ah, that is a new idea to me altogether; with usit 
is different, we do not ascend so high in our purest 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| poetical feelings concerning them. We have—I mean 
|| the least grovelling of us, have sometimes very sweet 
associations with the memory, as well as the presence 


of flowers.”’ 


| 

| 

| **Is that all!” said Kate, looking up from a pale, 
| delicate autumnal flower, ‘‘is that all? why, what poor 
| creatures you are! we mix up our love for these gentle, 
| silent things with our higher sentiments. I am sure, 
|I never look at one of them without silent adoration 
to that Great Being, who could so extend his broad cast 


| benevolence, as to create them that they might minis- 


ter to our pleasures. Did youever reflect, that they 
were created for a wise purpose? Nothing was ever 
created in vain, neither were these. Look at this 


frail and beautiful thing, it has no medicinal properties 





whatever, and of course, must have been created to 
| minister to our pleasures alone. God must delight in 
_ these innocent enjoyments of his creatures, or else he 


never would have strewed them so plentifully along 
| our aths through this otherwise dreary world.” 

p 3 
‘‘The passion is all very well in your sex; very love- 


_ly, very beautiful, but would it not be a little effemi- 


-natéin ours?” 


Kate rose right up, and looked him steadily in the 





face, before she replied. ‘Effeminate! effeminate, 
| Mr. Moore, take back that word,I pray you. Remem- 
ber what our Saviour said, ‘Consider the lilies of the 
| field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do they 
| spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all 
| his glory was not arrayed like one of these!’ Ponder 


|,upon those most poetical and touchingly beautiful 
words. All the poets that ever sung, never uttered 





'|in such a compass asentiment so full of innocence, 
| purity, and beauty. Oh, itis almost sublime in its per- 
! fect sublimation from all earthly pollution. Think of 
|, that word arrayed, he speaks of these, my little dumb 
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friends, as if the very angels had been employed at their | 


toilet. What an eye for pure and perfect beauty 


he must have had? The morning robes of the lily, sur- || 


passed the glory of the most sumptuously clad monarch 


in the history of the world, in his eyes. Whata con- | 


trast that was, in the comparatively rude age, in which 
it was uttered. Who, at that day, had ever before 


comprehended the whole and perfect beauty of that 


pale and unobtrusive flower? And yet youare afraid | 


of being thought effeminate, if you indulge in enthn- 


siasm like ours.” 


«<No, no, not afraid. I asked if it would not look so 
i} , “7 . 
| **No, Iam sure if you ever have the blues,” replied 


to you.” 
“Well, then, I answer no—certainly not; but tell 


me truly, is it so, that your sex does not feel these || 


things which I have been describing as we feel them ?” 
«To tell you honestly, Miss Catharine, we do not. 


I see that it will lower us in your estimation, but I 


have been reflecting upon it, and I'll tell you what I) 


think is the reason, and perhaps that may set us all 
right again in your favor. We are not pure enough; 
we mix too much with the business, and the anxieties 
of the world. The Saviour though in the garb of hu- 


manity, was pure and spotless; does not his very ca- 


pacity for the highest enjoyment of these, old mother | 


999 


nature’s pets, seem to favor my idea: 

«‘There is force in your remark, but I must say at 
the expense of your sex, I had no idea that it was 
so debased; but it cannot be true of all men—there 
must be some exception, some pure enough to relish 
flowers. I will henceforth, I believe, go through the 
world looking for one who loves flowers for their 
own sake.” 

“He stands before you; do not leave me just yet, 
your brother sleeps, and do you listen into what a 
rhapsody I will fall over this little yellow flower.” 

Kate laughed at him heartily over her shoulder as 
she entered the house, and replied, ‘‘that the one he 
had selected was the poorest thing in the garden, but 
that it would do very well to begin with, and by the 
time he had mounted toa potatoe blossom, she would 


be ready to listen to him. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TUTOR’S NARRATIVE. 


During Kate’s absence, Ellen Evylin wandered 


over the house like one lost. Dorcthea tried her 
| 
rural system upon her one morning, by dragging her | 


to see the dairy maids perform their manual exercise, 


| but it was all labour in vain. Ellen told her that it 
required high health and spirits for these things. 


> 


**There you are wrong,” said Dorothea, ‘‘for it js 


these, that bring health and spirits, did you ever see me 
low spirited?” 

‘**No, indeed, my dear Dorothea, I never did, but re. 
mernber you are just fifteen; the next five years to 


_ you, may contain the sorrows of twenty crowded into 
them.” 

The little girl laughed and replied, ‘‘not unless all 
the cows take the hollow horn. Do you think | 
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will?” to young Dandridge, looking on. 


_he, ‘it will sour all the milk in the dairy.” 
Ellen sauntered offalone, leaving the healthful and 


} merry young pair to their fun and frolic. She had not 


wandered long on the banks of the little brook at the 
“foot of the garden, before she discovered Mr. Hall 
standing opposite to that dull gloomy structure, before 
j designated as the scene of the night funeral. He was 
| standing with his hands locked behind him and his 
} hat drawn with the corner down over his eyes, and 
} his head bent upon his breast, every now and then 
| raising it, tolook at the tomb or vault, and then sink- 
| ing it as before. 

] Ellen walked within a few feet of him, but he 
| heeded her not. She was determined not to be baffled 
'| this time however, and accordingly took her stand ata 


few yards distance, to wait the termination of his 
1 
| 
in an under tone, and once or twice he raised his right 


coloquy with the dead, for she could hear him talking 


arm and letit fall listlessly again by his side. She 





heard him say, ‘this last words to me were; we shall 

| 

1 . ‘ 
meet again! bat who could have thought, that it would 


| be here and thus.” 
| 
_ clude the suspicion of stealing upon him unawares. He 


turned round quickly and coloured to his ears, but 


Ellen coughed, so as to arrest his attention, and pre- 


| approached her, removing his hat and saluting her very 
| profoundly. She saw that there was a stiff formality 
i ° . ° ° 

in this, which she had not before observed, and quite 


| different from his hearty, frank demeanor to others. She 
‘ , ‘ 
| was at a loss toaccount for it, but of course, an inquiry 
! 

into the cause was out of the question at present. 


He was aware that she sought his presence, and 
_was not a little surprised at it, and approached her 
» ir . . 
with an inquiring anxious look, as he said: «Can! 





render any possible service to Miss Evylin!”’ 


She seemed puzzled how to communicate het 
errand, without forfeiting her maidenly dignity, but 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


after a considerable pause replied: “Mr. Hall, it 
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would be useless to attempt to conceal, that I have 
been for some time seeking this interview.” 

‘Js it possible!” 

His surprise startled her, and seemed uncalled for, 
and she was on the point of retreating at last, without 
accomplishing her end, but she mustered up her cour- 
aze and came to the charge again. ‘Yes, I acknowl- 
edge that [ have sought for it, witha particular object 
in view, but before I make it known, permit me to 
state; and I hope it will not offend you, that I was in 
the room last Sunday, when you approached the pic- 
ture of Gen. Elliot, and apostrophised it, as you were | 


just now doing his tomb.” 


Hall started, in still greater surprise, and looked 
confused and rather displeased—he waited anxiously 
forher to goon. She continued: 

“Jt was purely accidental, my being in the room, 
and but for my surprise and fright, I would have in- 
formed you of it. I do not now state these things to ob- 
tain any sort of claim upon your confidence, nor to 
exact your gratitude for my future discretion, but 
purely to explain why I suppose you capable of throw- 
ing some light upon a dark portion of the history of” 
—here she stopped short. she did not know how to , 
finish the sentence—but presently added ‘‘of another.” 

She looked up to see if her words had fallen upon 


that same cold assumption of formality. The chanze 


was indeed surprising; every muscle of his mouth | 


guivered with excitement, as he struggled for an an- 
swer, and his eye told of the most intense interest in 
her words. ‘They were rivetted upon her face as if 
he would search her very soul. 

“Of whom?” at length he asked. 

“Of Frank Lee!” 

He started as if a bullet had pierced his heart. 

“Of Frank Lee!”’ exclaimed he. 

*Aye,did you know him?” said she weet 
anxious for his reply. 


“Know him—know him!” he drawled out, ‘too 


Well, too well.” Still gazing with startled eye, but 1 


absent manner upon that beautiful, agitated, down- 
cast face. 


“Instantly her countenance rose at the last words, 
and she sprung forward with her hands clasped togeth- 
erbeseechingly as she asked, ‘Oh tell me, does he 
yet live?” 
**Live—live—does he yet live? I cannot say.” 
‘Oh, why do you hesitate ?” 


This question seemed to rouse him to his full self 
possession, and he answered: ‘The truth is, Miss 


Evylin, your inquiries have been so sudden and un- 





expected, and let me add so embarrassing, that I 
scarcely know what I say.” 

“Why are they embarrassing to you?” 

*<Because I cannot tell you all I know of him, for 
whom you inquire, without exposing myself. I have 
not always been what I now seem.” 

| Oh, you need have no fears of me—secrets in 
_which he was involved, would be sacred with me at 


least, and you—could you suppose that J would betray 
you, if there was any thing to betray.” 


| ‘*No, I hope not, but there is another embarrassing 


||P int, which I know not how to approach, without 


|| offending you.” 
| 


| ‘There need be no offence between two straight 
forward honest people. I have already overstepped 
| the bounds assigned to my sex in acknowledging an 
_ interest in one of yours; whether dead or alive.” 
**Youhave touched the very point; but here is a 
seat in this arbour; you look fatigued and exhausted, 


| let me fetch vou a glass of water from the fountain.’ 


| 
1] 
| 
**No, no—no water; I will take the seat, but I could 
| listen forever while you talk of him.” 

' 

| «There is the very point again. You must know, 
i 


that I was more intimate with him than with any living 
| being.” 
| **O tell me ali then, quickly and end my suspense.” 
|| ‘I knew your story when I first entered yonder 
mansion as well as I do now, but poor Frank laboured 


under a grevious mistake, as to your feelings towards 


him, unless they have lately changed back again into 
their old channe ‘L” 





**Changed back again! old channel! what can you 
nean; the course of that stream has not been half so 
| 

steady and constant as the current of my very heart's 


| blood, in his favor.” 
} ‘*Before God,I believe you, but there was some 
| gross deception practised upon him some where. Not 
| | an hour before he made the desperate and suicidal at- 
| _ tempt to rescue the brave officer who lies buried there, 
he expressed the desperate determination to throw 
his life away. All this, produced by a letter from 
this country.’ 

‘‘l’rom whom?” exclaimed she with vehemence, 
‘<from whom I pray you?” 


‘*F yom his own brother.” 





he say to produce so desperate aresolve in Frank ?” 


| ‘*T saw the letter and can speak very positively to 
| that point. Te said that he expected to marry Miss 


| 
| 
| 
| ‘Irom Harry Lee! is it possible; and what could 
I} 
if || 
|| Ellen Evylin before his brother’s return, that he had 


| already obtained her father’s consent, and only waited 
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to break down the frozen barriers which young || 
maidens love to gather round themselves; that it was |, 


already giving way,and would soon totally disappear } 


before the warmth of his suit. Those were almost | 


his very words.” | 


“«Ohthe base ingrate; there was scarcely a word of || 


truth in the whole; it is true he asked my Father’s || 


consent to pay his addresses to me, but He only referred || 


him to me for a decision, telling him at the same time, || 





| 
that he would never interfere with my ine}nations, | 


so long as the object of my choice was respectable and 1 





death. I was in College at the same time, and knew 
every turn of Frank’s mind as well as if he had been 
my brother. I was actuated by the same metives, and 
longed for the same chance of distinguishing myself. 
Gea. Elliot, at length left the city, but we did not 
return to our studies with the same ardour after his 
departure. Our hearts were in the army, and of 
course, the books were soon thrown aside for the foil, 
and the broad sword, and if we read at all, it was works 


connected with military science. 


The Gen. was absent some months, and when he 


. . | 
intelligent; andas to the frozen barriers, I was really returned, he was a changed man. 


endeavoring to school myself to look upon him in the 
light of a brother, until finding my motives entirely 
misunderstood, I had to put him upon the stately foot- 
ing which you have seen, and which much better 
suits his genius. Now all being cleared away, tell me 
what became of Frank after the attempted rescue.” 


‘‘There was still another thing which made him be- 
lieve Harry’s letter, your own had ceased for some 
time, which gave his statements a remarkable colour- 
ing of truth.” 

‘Of the cause of that, I know nothing, except his 
frequent change of place after leaving London. I wrote 
to him regularly.” 

*«I believe you, most sincerely, and now I will tell 
you what little I know of him. When he first came 
over, he spent sometime in travelling, and then en- 
tered the University at Edinburg, as was his first in- 
tention, and made great progress with his studies, 
and would really have been distinguished as a scholar, 
but for an unfortunate circumstance which happened. 
You will recollect that Gen. Elliot, was the half 
brother of Gov. Spotswood; he came to Edinburg, 
about the time alluded to, and his brow being aJorned 
with the laurels obtained at the battle of Blenheim; 
(in which engagement you know, he led the cavalry, 
then Col. Elliot) he was of course a subject of curios- 
ity to all the ardent youths about the city, and espe- 

cially to those with any aspirations after military hon- 
ours. Frank sought him out, and their mutual rela- 
tions to Gov. Spotswood, soon produced an intimacy. 
Frank was burning with impatience to join the army, 
but his guardian’s instructions were so positive about 
the necessity of finishing his collegiate course, that he 
resisted his impulses for the time. The intimacy with 
the General however, still continued. The affairs of 
this country furnished a never-ending theme of mutu- 
al interest between them, and it was the intention of 


the Gen. at some future day, to emigrate hither. Alas, 
he little supposed that his removal would be after 


His fine blithsome and sportive humour, had left 
him for a settled and perplexed air. He walked about 
like one in adream, when alone, and when engaged 
at his apartments, we were not long in discovering 
that the character of his associates had entirely ehang- 
| ed. You know that both himself and the Gov. were 


| Scotchmen by birth, and in that country, there was a 


| 


| crown, running through all ranks of society, more or 
| less. Even with those who held office and had fought 


| 


strong predelection for the hereditary claimant of the 


for the existing order of things, their affections were 
with the young Chevalier. Besides it was thought that 
the Queen could not live long, and there was little hope 
entertained even then of a direct hereditary descent 
of the crown. I believe that ifthe question could 
have been impartially put to the Scotch people, without 
fear or favor weighing in cither scale, whether the 
young Stewart or a foreigner should reign, that the 
former would have obtained seventy-five in every hun- 
dred votes. Gen. Elliot in his then recent excursion 
into one of the counties of England, had (most unfor- 
tunately as it turned out,) encountered the young Pre- 
tender himself. He became at once, charmed with 





the youth, and enamoured of his cause. This result 
| was brought about, nota little by the disgust which 
| then filled his breast against the ministry for their 
| treatment of his patron and commander, the Duke of 





Marlborough, who was just then beginning to reap 
| that bitter harvest of ingratitude, with which his sov- 
ereign repayed his noble achievements. 

Gen. Elliot on his second visit to Edinburg, had 
come expressly on business connected with another 
contemplated attempt of the Chevalier, and hence his 








perplexed air and new associates. His time was now 


almost wholly taken up with these men and a very ex- 


tensive correspondence. We were not long in dis- 
| covering that something very unusual was in progress, 


and it was therefore, I suppose, that the Gen. deter- 











co 


| mined to take us into his fatal confidence. It was with 
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no desire to involve us in difficulties, for his own san- 
gnine nature scarcely contemplated defeat, but if he 
had any misgivings he was not to blame, for he was in 
some measure compelled to take us into his confi- 
dence owing to Frank’s intimacy with him: brought 
about by his position with regard to this country, and 
Frank and I you know, were relations, and very inti- 


mate of course. So that we were almost without pre- || 


meditation, linked into the treasonable affair. Not 
that we designed to commit treason, or contemplated 
our acts as such; we had been led to believe that we 
were espousing the cause of the rightful heir to the 
crown, and that it was our opponents who were the 
traitors. It is success you know that re-baptizes these 
things with new names—rebellion is patriotism when 
successful; and treason, when defeated. 

The better to blind suspicion, we were still nomi- 
nally attending our Collegiate routine, but in reality 
hatching ammost formidable plot against the present 
occupant of the crown. Gen. Elliot was not a man to 
go tamely to work in any thing that he undertook; his 
whole heart and soul were in the enterprise, and we 
were not less heartily engaged. 

He had now taken a house, the better to have com- 
plete control over all those around him, and for the 
purpose of receiving such young gentlemen as were 
anxious to join our cause. Such neophites were gen- 
erally sounded first by my cousin or myself, and if 
found.of the right materials, were then introduced at 
head quarters, which the General’s house literally was. 
Over that household, a young lady presided, who I 
must say, was one of the most arch little traitors, that 
ever ran away with the patriotism of a set of young 
gentlemen. My cousin was greatly attracted by her 
society, as well as myself.”” 


Poor Ellen, she looked aghast at this, to her, as- 
tounding revelation, which the young man seeing, he 
quickly added, ‘‘But Frank’s attentions to this most 
charming lady, were dictated by the purest brotherly 
regard, in which you would have joined him, heart and 
hand, had you beenthere. Her name is Eugenia E]- 
liot,a relation of the General’s. She came to this 
country in the same vessel with me.”’ 

‘“*To this country!” exclaimed Ellen, in surprize, 
‘‘Where is she?” 

‘Not long ago, she was in that very house.” 

‘‘Is it possible? I never heard this before.” 

‘Did you hear nothing of the three masks.” 

‘‘Ah, then you were one ofthe three, and this young 
lady was another; and who was the third?” 


‘“‘Her father, Humphrey Elliot, Esq., another of 








| 
| 


those unfortunate gentlemen like my cousin and my- 


self, who were ruined in fortune and reputation by 











|| the explosion of the plot.” 


‘**And where are they now?” 

**Gone toa place called Germana, a frontier settle- 
ment, I believe. They have doubtless changed their 
names ere this, and are happily settled, I hope, in as 
peaceful and as happy seclusion as their dreadful me- 
mories of the past will permit.” 

“And why have you kept these things from Gov- 
ernor Spotswood, when you know that he has been 


making such anxious inquiries for them.” 


‘Because I pledged myself to Mr. Elliott, that I 
would do so, andI now only reveal them to you to 
make my story complete, and under the same injunc- 


tion of secrecy.” 


“It shall be observed faithfully, but go on with your 
narrative.” 

‘**While our preparations were in such fine train, as 
we supposed, for the intended enterprise, and just on 
the eve of accomplishment, the city was one morn- 
ing astounded with the news that General Elliott had 
been arrested in his own house, and conveyed to pris- 
on. We had scarcely heard the news, before my cou- 
sin and myself were arrested, and our papers submit- 
ted to the most rigid scrutiny. Fortunately there was 
nothing in them which could in the least compromise 
us, and we were after a short examination liberated. 
I need not dwell upon the melancholy particulars of 
the General’s trial, you have doubtless read them in 
the English newspapers; suffice it to say, that he was 
convicted of high treason, and sentenced to be behead- 
ed. Before that fatal day came, all of us who had been 
implicated in fact, but notin law, resolved to make one 
daring and desperate effort for his rescue. You know 
also, the result of the mad attempt. It was led by 
Frank—he was cut down by the soldiers on duty, and 
rode over by a troop of dragoons. No one supposed it 
possible that he could survive. He was carried off by 
a party of Collegians, who witnessed the affray and re- 
cognized him. To the world he has been dead ever 
since.” 

**To the world say you,” exclaimed Ellen, siezing 
his hand, and wringing it between her own tiney fin- 
gers, ‘then he yet lives to his friends?” 

‘«‘T will not, cannot, say positively; but I will say, 
that I saw him after he was reported to be dead.” 

‘“<Oh God, I thank thee!” exclaimed his auditor and 
would have fallen from her seat had he not supported 
her. 


When she had somewhat recovered, he continued, 
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‘‘<While he was yet ina state quivering between life |! hand which you are now about to accept. Why could 


and death, he dictated a long letter to you.” not those blissful moments continue forever? Does 


‘<I have never received a line from him since that | the curse which has gone forth against our race, inter- 


dict the continuance of such happiness as was then 


fatal day, and indeed for some time before.” 
«<J have that letter in my possession.” ours? Itseems so; our betrothal has but terminated 


‘“<Qh then give it to me at once—keep me not in 


suspense—for all the treasures of this earth I would not 





'| as all other youthful engagements have done before it; 


but I did hope other and better things of her who was 


part with it.” || 3° entwined round my heart, that to tear away her 


“It isin my trunk, if you feel able now to walk to— 


the house, I will hand it to you as soon as we arrive | 


there.”’ | 


“‘On the instant, I amas strong as ever I was in my | 


| 





| 


life; I could walk to the capital, if that were necessary, 
to put me in possession of my treasure.” 
Toward the house they moved; the late invalid, who 





| 
é || 
but a few hours before dragged her steps along as if clog- 





ged with lead, now almost pulled the tutor along, so im- 
patient was she, and so buoyant and elastic her step. 


When she had received the precious document, 


floor, his hand still extended, and his moist eye resting 
on vacancy. Whether he envied the unfortunate 
youth, all his misfortunes, who was the subject of such 
an undisguised attachment, we cannot undertake to 
say. His interest in that pale devoted young creature, 
seemed to have been deeply aroused, but whose would 
not, under such circumstances. 


She never afterwards recollected how she arrived at 


image, would be to unseat my very soul itself; and so 
it yetappearsto me. I can die, and leave my pos. 
sessions to my brother; and you, above all of them, for | 
considered youas much mine as the pupil of my eye, 
but I cannot live and see these things. I would scarce. 
ly trust myself with the sight of you as another’s wife, 
even if that other were my brother. 

I could not have believed that it could come to this, 
| and would not now believe it, if 1 had not received it 


| 
} from Harry’s own hand, and no one who bears the 


name of Lee can lie? It was corroborated also, by 
| your own mysterious silence. But think not still 


,; ever dear Ellen, that I have propped up my feeble 


you, far from it—far, very far from it. I thought it 


might relieve your burthened memory in after time, 


if I would, before I died, voluntarily release you with 


my own hand from all engagements tome. I know 


that you were very young at the time of our rash pro- 
|| mises to each other, and I know that our affections are 
| not always within our own control. Let not the memo- 


ry then of our youthful loves, poison those of your ma- 





her room, but the door was locked all the balance of 
that day. Occasionally she was heard walking ab ut 
like a troubled spirit, no one could account for her 
strange proceedings, except Mr. Hall, and he said no- 
thing. Such things were so common for her, however, 
that her prolonged absence was passed over. Her fa- 
ther, the Governor, and Kate, were all at Williams- 
burg, and she was therefore rather more entitled to se- 
clude herself than usual. 
The letter ran as follows: 

DEAR ELLEN: 

I still call you so, in spite of all that is passed. 
Before you receive this letter, I shall be in my grave; 
what a termination is this to all those bright and hope- 
ful dreams of youth, which mutually inspired our 
hearts at our last meeting: but Ido not regret it, in- 
deed I have sought an honorable death, as a relief from 
the deep, deep disappointment of those hopes. Oh, 
Ellen, you recollect—you must recollect that blessed 
evening, when our young hearts were suddenly and 
unexpectedly laid bare to each other, and by the very 


turer years. 


May you and Harry, glide gently down the vale of 





life, undisturbed by the storms which have wrecked 
| . 
|my peace. May the gentlest dews of heaven moisten 
| . 

|, your green paths; and hand in hand may you support 


_each other, through whatever trials may be thrown 


| 
| in your way, and at last may we all meet hereafter in 
| a higher and nobler sphere of action. 

These wishes are sincere and honest, for they are 
the products of the bitter and honest hour of death. | 
could not write them sooner, and it were not safe to 
defer it longer, for already I feel the damp dews of 
death gathering upon my brow, and the shadowy visions 
of the dark valley falling over my eyes—they are cover- 
ed with mist. Farewell! Farewell! 

FRANK LEE. 

It would be impossible to depict the various and 
conflicting emotions which agitated her heart while 
perusing this letter. She read it over and over again, 
and walked the room with it in her hand, occasionally 








referring to it, to note some passages whose meaning, 
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she was attempting to colour with her own views. 


Night came and still she pondered over that single 


page of writing, though she had learned every word of | 


itby heart. The very punctuation became a matter || 


of moment. A single note of interrogation after the 
word lie, though placed there in the hurry of agitated 
composition, or by mistake, seemed to her excited 
fancy as if poor*Frank had intended to ask the question, 
whether Harry could have falsified her or not. Who 
is there in this world of sorrow and trouble, who has 
not thus dwelt upon a letter containing bad news, 
yainly endeavouring to draw consolation from some 


chance word by which the disastrous news might be 


softened, and torturing the words of the writer into || 


meanings never meant to be conveyed? Though 


that long day and night were spent in grief and suffer- | 


ing, it was merely over a new aspect given to the old 


sorrow by the letter. On the whole her heart was || 


releived by a review of the story of the tutor, and she 


now, with something like reason, nursed the hope on 


her heart, that she would one day yet meet her long 
lost lover. In this happy convinction she fell into a 
deep sleep before morning, from which she was not 


roused until the sun was high up in his daily rounds. 


CHAPTER XX. 


VIRGINIA COURTSHIPS. 


In the course of a few days John Spotswood was 
able to sit up in his chair, and receive the visits and 
congratulations of his friends. He seemed to have 
lost all relish for the disgusting poison which had thus 
carried him to the very brink of the grave, but the same 
settled despondence still brooded over his young hopes. 
Kate was ever at his side not only anticipating every 
desire, but exerting her powers to the uttermost, to 
entertain and enliven her dejected brother. She read 
to him, she sang to him, she culled flowers to amuse 
his solitary hours, and even affected a gaiety which 
she felt not, to cheer him from his settled melancholy, 
but all to no purpose, to the books he listened not, 
toher charming voice he turned a deaf ear, and her 
flowers, he would take in his hand and perhaps snuff 


their fragrance and then let them fall listlessly upon 
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| hours with his pale emaciated face thrown up, his head 


Testing upon the back of his couch, and his eyes 


| fastened upon the ceiling, or following the rich volumes 
| of smoke which issued from the fragrant weed, and 
| never utter a syllable. 


Kate would steal away into another room and weep 
and sob as if her heart would break, and then after 
|| Temoving all traces of her distress, glide back again 
|, to her position at his side. Many times she was com- 
| 


pelled to rush out of the room to hide her emotion, at 


ome remark of her brothers, shewing his utter hope- 
| 


s 

| lessness and deep despondence ; she was not always 
} alone in her duties at her brother’s sick couch. Bernard 
| Moore spent a great portion of his time there, and by 
his lively conversation and playful humor, assisted 
| Kate in her endeavors to pluck the rooted sorrow from 
| John’s heart; but it is very questionable, whether he 
| was not much more successful in planting the seeds of 
| it in his own. Itisa very dangerous thing for a young 
| gentleman who dreadsa lady’s growing influence over 
|| him, to see her daily and hourly, performing those 
| hundred little offices, which minister to the wayward 


fancies of an invalid, especially if those sweet charities 


_are offered with a cheerful spirit and a temper always 
yielding, even to the impositions of the unreasonable 
| patient. It is not that man in his selfishness, is look- 
| ing forward to the days of his own imbecility, when 


| 

| he may perhaps need a nurse himself, it is not that or 
| any thing like it, that so lays open his heart on such 
| 


occasions ; there is very little in reference to self 


| passing through his mind; "tis purely because it pre- 
: ba sais 
'sents woman in ker true sphere in this world of sor- 
Bete , . 

row and suffering; it is because it presents her in the 
| 


_ attitude of a ministering angel. 

How noiselessly she moves through the room? with 
| what gentle and steady hands she presents the cup to 
| the parched sufferer? how nicely she balances the pil- 
ow supporting the throbbing temples, and then lays 
| it down again so softly, that the slumbers of an infant 
‘would scarcely be disturbed. There is no impatience 
—no longing to be elsewhere—no drowsiness—no 
yawning—not even talking when out of place—they 
endure all things, suffer all things, even unto the end. 


Kate was wholly absorbed with her brother’s condi- 














tion; she seemed entirely unconscious that a very 


the carpet beside him. No subject, no book, no person || assiduous beau, was as constant in his attentions to 
seemed to possess the least attraction for him, he hardlly | her slightest wants, as she was to those of her brother. 
tolerated the society of his own sister, delightful and ] Not that she slighted Moore in any degree, nor on the 
racy as that society was to others. His whole comfort || other hand, did she manifest that alarming politeness, 
now consisted in his tobacco, which the old Doctor || which to the discerning lover is the prelude to a dis- 


allowed him to whiff occasionally. He would sit for \ missal. The most keen sighted and sagacious observ- 
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er of the sex, would have been sorely puzzled to |! he flattered himself that he had caught sundry little 


The Vir- | 


ginia system, or custom has always required a long 


say, in what estimation she held the youth. 


probation of the lover,and during all that while, how | 
admirable is the self possession of the sly and demure 
damsel? Not a look, or gesture, or word, or press- | 
ure of the fingers betrays the state of the affections. | 
How this admirable schooling is brought about, we 


know not; we speak of the performance of the ladies 


part, as matter of history in the past age, and observa- 1 


tion in the present day. The same object is some- | 
times cffected by a playful railery, and wholly artifi- | 
cial affectation of indifference, in other regions; but ity 
is not so in the Old Dominion. The lady pre- 
serves a charming degree of naturalness, in the | 


midst of the most interesting passages of life. That | 


| 


"nameless confiding pieces of forgetfulness in Kate. 
He saw that she looked up to, and relied even upon 
| his presence asa comfort, in her present position. 
In other Words the sick room breaks down a smal] 
| portion of these conventional barriers. They consult. 


ed quite confidentially, about the varying state of the 
| invalid’s health, and the state of his mind. Was he 
_so selfish as to wish John’s sickness prolonged; we 


_ hope not; we know not—it would have been no incon. 


| sistent phaze of human natare; if he had—but he was 


| | constant in his attentions, and ever instant with his 


nature is wholly submerged, and that there are || 


‘no little motes floating upon the still stream, by 


which the current may be detected, we do not 


services. Those whispering conversations which 
_ they held in the recess of the palace window, while the 
|| patient slept, were exceedingly comfortable things to 


| the doubting youth. How he drank in the words that 


| fell from her now all serious and confiding face, and 


| how he loved to see her eye rest upon him for consola- 


mean tosay. We only speak of the general habits 


and manners of the people. 


Moore (as all other Virginia lovers do even at this | 


day) doubtless weighed these floating motes as they | 


fell from the sun beams, and certainly took encourage- 
ment from the self examination, as his perseverance | 
evinced, but Carter did the same, and both could not. 
be right. Thus holding two admirers exactly equi- 

poised, will our readers accuse her of coquetry? there | 
was not a particle of that feline propensity in her com- 

position, which plays with a victim and then destroys | 
him. Nature has placed the female sex in the defensive 


in this matter; they cannot woo, but must wait to be | 


wooed; and man in his thousand intricacies of charac- | 


| 
ter, and seeming inconsistencies, retreats as she ad- || 





| 


| 


vances; it is therefore, the true philosophy of the sex | 


to be utterly non-committal, until the all important | 


. : ‘ 
hour arrives, when these conventional barriers are | 
| 


broken down by the other. 
the frost work of that long and dark and doubtful night, 
melts before the rising sun; how beautifully the land- 
scape is revealed; the green vistas and shady glimp- 


ses of futurity. Before that day arrives, there are a 


thousand little playful courtships on the part of the | 
| 


Then how charmingly | 


| 


gentleman: he often assumes quite a quixotic devo- | 


tion, and hesitates not to profess his admiration, at 
which the lady looks on quite smilingly and demurely, 
but these are the mere skirmishes of the outposts 
which precede the pitched battle. It was partly on 
this account that Moore’s position was so dangerous; 
all this skirmishing and Quixotic devotion to the sex, 


was in a great measure dropped in the sick room, and 








tion after a prolonged gaze upon her sleeping brother. 
On the evening in question, as they thus sat, after a 
little playful bantering of Moore’s and several ineffec- 
tual attempts to reinstate her in her usual cheerfulness, 
she thus spoke to him: 
‘*Will you be frank and sincere with me now, and 
say, if you know the cause ofthis sad change in my 


| brother ?’’ 


‘««Thus appealed to, most assuredly I will Catharine, 
but it isa fruitless frankness in this instance, for I am 
as ignorant as yourself. Theday that you sent me in 
your place toaccompany him on the road, I endeavor- 
ed to draw it out, but he baffled all my attempts.” 

‘«*You know more of human nature, at all events, 
more of young men’s nature, than I do, what do you 
imagine could cause this dreadful despondence. Place 
yourself in his situation as near as you can, what would 
depress you thus?” 

‘«‘I know not, Catharine, unless being crossed in 
love.’ Kate turned her head slightly from the speak- 
er, and a warm and just perceptible color, flashed ovet 
her cheeks for an instant, leaving her face rather pale, 
and her ears very red. He continued,—*But I do not 
know that any such thing has happened to John.” 

‘«<No,” replied she—‘‘there was a slight effort made 
by their friends to induce my brother and Ellen to 
fancy each other, but they very soon discovered that 
these are feelings, which in their origin at least, must be 
spontaneous. Neither of them I believe were heart bro- 
ken by the effort; I can speak with certainty of the lady.” 

«< And I, of the gentleman—of course, that cannot be 
the cause. Have you never heard of any other attach- 
ment of his?” 
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Kate made no reply, but seemed busied with some | 
1} 


mortifying reflection and then darted off to perform | 
some little nameless duty, about her brother’s sick | 
couch. When she returned, she did not seem to think | 
the question still required an answer, and the subject || 


was dropt. 


That same night, Moore was seated in his room at 1 


the Hotel, wrapped in his dressing gown, his feet | 


cased in slippers, and thrown overa chair, while vol- 


umes of smoke rose up in pyramids over his head, and 


broke in fanciful festoons for many yardsaround. <A 


large volume, with plates was open before him, and | 
his table was strewed with flowers. He did not seem | 
tobe studying very attentively, for every now and then | 
he threw his eyes to the ceiling, and was lost in a || 


pleasing reverie. Presently a rap or two was heard | 





on the door; when who should enter but Carter, just || 
from Temple Farm. Moore sprang up and grasped | 
his hand cordially, as he said : 

“Oh Carter, where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also.” 


“True, my fine fellow, how is Kate?” 


“Well, I thank you, but I had supposed you would | 


ask that question first about her brother.” 


“You thank me! and who the devil gave you any 
right to thank me? 
one of the family. 


Come, come, Moore, fair play; 


there must be no stealinga march upon me. Weare 
pledged to a fair race, and that it shal] not be termi- 
nated until we have crossed the mountains.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,”’ shouted Moore, ‘‘Gad, that would be 
along track, sure enough; the Governor to hold the 
stakes I suppose ?”’ 

“Moore, what a fellow you are, for turning every 
thing into amusement?” 

‘*Aye Carter, true bill; but where my tongue tickles, 
your’s stings.” 


| 


| shortest and pleasantest road ; 


You speak as if you were already | 





‘*But what in the name of all the Gods, do you mean | 


by having these flowers upon your table, and that | 


huge book on medicine, are you going to study the art?” 


“This is a book on Botany,* and these are speci- | 
mens. Kate is giving me lessons; she told me the 
other evening, that she thought I should soon get up to | 
a potatoe blossom, or rather when I did so, she would 
hear my next lesson.” 

**Ha ha, ha,” 


all. You know that you have no more of the genuine 
passion than a savage. 


| 
| 
| 
said Carter, ‘‘love makes fools of us | | 
\| 


If she were to order you upon | 





* The great Swedish classifier had not then written. 
21 





a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, don’t you think you would 
undertake it?” 

‘*By Heavens, Carter, weare both going on one little 
short of it; and if the honest truth were told, it is more 
the daughter’s influence than the father’s arguments, 
that leads us over those mountains, as studiously as 
you may pore over the old veteran’s maps. Is it not 


399 
sor 


**Right, Moore, right.” 

‘**Well, what is the difference now, between my 
courting the daughter with Botany, and your courting 
the old gentleman with Geography.” 

‘**None, none; except that I fear you have taken the 





but, talking of moun- 
! tains, 1 understand our expedition is to be no child’s 
play after all; there is terrible work with the Indians 
The North Carolinians 
| have had quite a brush with them, and the infection 
i is extending even to some of our tributaries, and to the 
whole of the South-Western Indians. I do not like 
the idea of that fellow, Chunoluskee, being our guide.” 
‘«« Nor I—did you ever hear such stuff as that which 
he palmed off upon those three old gentlemen that 
morning. 


| along our southern borders. 


He is an arrant hypocrite.” 

‘* As ever lived, and yet the Governor will not be- 
lieve it; he will peril the success of his expedition, 
jfnot the whole of our lives, if his eyes be not opened 


before we set out.’’ 


«< It must be our business to see to that, but fell me, 
have you heard from any more of the counties ? Will 
the young men join us.” 

** Yes, I saw the Governor to night, and he is in fine 
spirits. He says they are pouring into the capital from 
every quarter.” 

«¢ What, the gentry, or their recruits.” 


‘* Both—some have brought their men, and mules 
| and hoises, and are now actually ready, while others 
have been brought here by the proclamation, to see and 
I left at least twenty of the latter 
down stairs as I came through, they are smoking and 


learn for themselves. 


| drinking over the discussion of the subject, even now.” 


«« How talk they ? for us or against us.” 


‘«< For us—I think most of them seem to have caught 
at that new idea of the Tutors, about the immense re- 


wards in lands. Gad, Moore, that’s an extraordinary 





man, a clever rogue, but the Governor says he’s a 


} 
| soldier, every inch of him.’ 


‘* Yes, you can see that in his very step, he never 
1 turns his head but he seems as if he heard the com- 
| mand—look to the right and dress.” 


« There is one thing very strange about that man, 
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Moore, but I have seen such faces before, every one || of it. Only to think of her rejecting John Spotswood, 


that sees him, swears he bears a striking resemblance | 


and then accepting this desperate adventurer, with the 


tosome one they have known, and yet none agree as || seedy garments.” 


to who it is.” 


face, Carter, you will always hear them about very | 
uncommon men. I have looked at such before now, 
when I actually began to doubt in my own mind, 
whether I had not lived in some previous state of exis- 


tence, and that some glance, or smile, or expression 


‘Such remarks are never made about a common | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ** As to fortune, Carter, I grant you it would be rath. 
era mesailiane°, but in every other respect, he is a 


match forany man’s daughter. Iam very much mis. 
_takenif he has not always moved in circles of the 


highestrank. But tell me what induces you to think 
that there is any thing in the story?” 





} 
} 


| «Well, I'll tell you, since you left the Farm, they 
| 


of the countenance, that I looked upon, was not the |, haye been inseperable. The morning that Kate came 


slumbering memories of forgotten ages. I have ex- || awa 


perienced these feelings sometimes upon my first 


introduction, when I could not possibly have seen the 
person before.” 

‘*What a strange fellow you are Moore, ultra in 
every thing—you almost believe beauty and virtue 
synonymous, or identical with a thousand other 
transcendental heresies.” 

‘sWhile you Carter, have very little faith in virtue 
or beauty, either conjointly or separately. You look 
with a cold and cynical eye upon every thing and 
every body.” 

‘Mere experience of the world, Moore; nothing 
else.” 

‘‘Ignorance, is bliss in such a case. I would 
rather have my faith in mankind, even if I was sure of 
finding myself deceived in the end.” 

«*Yes, you believe every pitiful tale you hear, and 


are ready to relieve the imaginary distresses of every 


one you meet. There isthat adventurer. I'll bet my | 


cocked hat against your night cap, that you have al- 
ready lent that fellow money. Come out with it; is 
it not so?” 


«‘Yes it is—I did lend him money, and would do it 
again, rather than see him suffer, poor fellow.” 

*‘And yet you saw how lamely he explained him- 
self to Harry Lee.” 

«©O curse Harry Lee, I could not myself relate my 
family history, when questioned by such a pompous 
arrogant jackanapes. One of the very reasons why I 
took a liking to the fellow, was because Lee seemed to 


have such an instinctive prejudice against him.” 


‘*‘But I forgot to tell you the news about him, since 
you left the Farm; he is desperately smitten with the 
old Doctor’s little nun.”’ 

‘Ts it possible ?—he is presumptuous.” 

‘¢Yes itis a fact, and what is still more remarkable, 


he little prude is quite pleased with his attentions; 


y, they spent about half the day together, over that 
stranze vault at the foot of the garden, about which 
|| there is so much gossip just now; after which she lock- 
ed herself up for the remainder of the day and night. 
Next morning, she came out bright as @ new guinea, 





| 
| and again they wandered off together, along the bay 
| _ shore, he talking poetry, and she discoursing of Heaven, 
| no doubt. Well, they came into dinner, and there sat 
| the little recluse laughing and talking as loud as Dor- 
othea herself. I asked the little dairy maid in an un- 
| der tone, if she did not think her friend, was hysteri- 
| cal, for which, she slapped me in the face with her 


- 
fan. It however proved to be no hysterics after all, 





| 


| for she has been quite cheerful ever since, and sits out 
_ the evening in the parlour, and has taken Kate’s place 
at the organ every evening. There is a great change 
inher, from some cause or other—even the servants 
_ have noticed it, and her bloom is already returning. If 


|| [had not engaged in this everlasting race with you 
| 


| over the mountains, and ifshe was not such an intoler- 
| able little blue stocking, I could find it in my heart 
| to fall in love with her myself; she is a bewitching 
| little fairy, after all.” 

| **Well, how does the 1epresentative of all the Lees 
| bear being choused by a poor Tutor.” 

*sOh, there’s the sport—Dorothea, I fear, will die 


_ with the effort to suppress her delight, she encourages 





| the rutual attraction of the two queer ones; while 
1 Lee struts like a peacock. He has actually grown 
|| 


' several inches taller since you left him, and carries 
his chin so high, that that little spirit of fun and mis- 


chief declares, if it goes on increasing in elevation, 
that his hat must change its whereabouts.” 

_ But, Carter, he played the magnanimous to the 
| Tutor, about the property left him, has he taken all that 
back.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| : oe 
| ‘Oh, he was in a patronizing mood then, and cannot 





|| very well retract, for the Governor actually drew some 
1] 
she seems at last to have found one of our sex whom | 


she can tolerate, and a pretty selection she has made | 


of the proceeds of the estate out of him before this hasi- 


| Ness commenced. The adventurer carries it off boldly, 
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I assure you, for he treats Harry as if he were the || belief. 1f ever I saw a girl’s soul inher eyes, it was 
debtor, and Hall the creditor.” | 
“Such is the fact, Carter, if his story be true.” 


in her’s while conversing with that man.” 
‘**You astonish me Carter. Miss Evylin is the last 
«‘Poh, poh, Moore, will you never learn the world || person in the world, whom I would have supposed 
better; I tell you, he is some broken down gambler, || would be accessible to astrangerat all, but that the 





or attorney, or perhaps a cashiered officer.” affair has progressed to the length yon describe, really 
| 3 . - 
«‘How could he have known all that family history || astounds me. As much as I confess myself taken 


which he detailed to Lee?” with Mr. Fall, 1 would have preferred a longer pro- 





‘‘Learned it for the purpose of swindling, no doubt.” |, bation in the case of a lady.” 


“TI cannot believe it; if Hall is an impostor, I’ll never | | ** Kate leads us a diflerent sort of a dance, aye Moore? 


| 
_itaney in that quarter. Ha! do I wring your with- 


I rather suspect you would not object to any precip- 


trust mankind again.” | 
‘*Well, we shall see, for, depend upon it, if he goes 


on, putting his spoon into Lee’s dish, as he is doing | ers?” 
now, that gentleman will soon bring him to the proofs 1 “No Carter, no, you are a generous rival T must 
of his identity. Indeed, I heard him swear, be- | confess, and bear off our mutual long sufferings with 
fore Ileft the Farm, that he had suffered himself to be } a happy grace, but will you excuse me, if I say that I 
imposed upon, and he wrote a long letter by me to ] do not think you are very deeply touched.” 
Attorney-General Clayton, upon this very subject. | *°The Devil, you don’t! wherefore do you think so? 
You will be sure to see a fox chase before the | is it because I can still crack my jokes and be merry 
matter is ended. Clayton, read the letter in my pres- || over my wineand tobacco.” 
ence, and questioned me very closely about the young | ‘*Your jokes Carter, as I said before, sometimes 
man. He evidently thinks with me, that he is an | sting more than they tickle.” 
impostor. He says the question can be placed beyond | ‘‘Ha, ha, ha, they do; do they. I thought I had 
doubt, in a short time, that there is a man now living || wrung your withers. Forgive me Moore, I have no 
inthe colony, who came from the neighborhood of | right to rejoice over your greater sufferings, but being 
these Hall’s in Scotland, and who knows the young | a fellow sufferer, [have some small right to examine 
man Henry Hall, to whom the estate was left. He | into the condition of the beseiged.” 

«*The beseigers, Carter?” 
«*True, true, we are allies, before a fortress of the 





is moreover one of the witnesses to this very will, 





and was consulted it seems, by the old lady, about | 


his character and habits, and all that; and her selec- | enemy, but when the flag is struck, then comes the 


tion of Him from the rest of his family, was mainly || question—the division of the spoils.” 





through his instrumentality. His name is McDonald, || At this time, a slight and single knock was ‘heard 
and Clayton has written to him to be at the Gepitel by ||upon the door, with sundry scrapings of the feet. 


the time, the Governor’s family remove hither for the \| Moore smiled as soon as he heard them, and cried 
} 


before we run our hundred mile heats.” 

“Should this business terminate as you so confi- 
dently predict, it will be another terrible blow to that || approached, and scraping back his right foot with a 
little sensative plant of the Doctor’s ; that is, if she is || grating noise upon the floor. 
really pleased with his attentions as you say.” «‘Well June,” said Moore, ‘what brings you to the 


*‘Tut, tut, Moore, if she can be inveigled from her Capital?” 
«<T come wid Moss Carter; to fetch back letter for 


Miss.” 
«Ah, and you are going back to the Farm to night. 


Well, what’s your will with me June?” 


seclusion by one man she can by another. She is no 

man hater, take my word for it. It is only your broken | 
backed girls and old maids, seared with the small | 
pocks, that truly hate the men, and then itis only be- | 
canse they discover the aversion in us first. I nev- | ««Glass rum for poor nigger—please God.” 
er saw one of your man-haters, who was a pretty girl i Moore ordered the servant to bring it, which June 
‘having prefaced with along speech, by way of toast, 


drank off ata single breath, and thén smacked his 





in my life. I confess that Miss Evylin, came near | 
shaking my faith fora while, but since I have obser- || 
ved her closely as she conversed with this man | mouth and wiped his lips, and stood as before, still 
rolling er twisting his hat with his hands. 





Hall, I have become more confirmed than ever in my 
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**Well, June, now you have got the rum; what 
next? Your tongue is loosened, now for the news on 
the Farm. Have you seen any more ghosts, since the 
night of the thunder storm ?” 

‘*No massa; ant seen spirit since, but June dreame 
last night.” | 


|| 
“Oh! well let us have your dream, what was it, | 








about your Miss Catharine and her beaux again.” 


**No, Massa, not dis time. I dream say, I bin der 


der trable, trable, trable, ta—a—ah! clean wha neber | 


been befo. De keep on trable, trable, so tay! at las, 
I see high fence—look jis like big wall—he white, jis 
like chork, ony he berry shine. When I see dat, I 
walk all about, der try find who lib dere. I walk, I walk 
—tay I see big gate dey tan wide open. I gin peep dis 
‘way, and peep dat way—las, I skin he eye open tight, 
and | see plenty ob people. Some dey walk about— 
some dey lay down—some dey eat—some dey drink— 
some dey sleep, ugh! dey look so happy. Tay, I look 
gin, and see some ob my fellow sarbents dey, aint hab 
noting tall fordo. One call me—say, “‘broder June, 
come in, come in, glad for see you, him de look for 
you long time—me too glad for see you.” I gone in, 
ugh! de place pirty, for true—I’h! de corn—de tatoe 
—ebery ting growin dey. All my fellow sarbents dey 
walk bout in de sunshine. No hab no close ’tall— 
ebery ting comfort—no spade, no hoe, no plough—not- 
tin "tall do, but eat and drink, and sleep in de warm 
eun shine. {1 walk *bout, and I eat and drink, and 
feel too happy. My Lor’, teel too happy last night— 
happy for true—so, tay, I gwine haben to look hine de 
do, ugh!! wha you tink I see, mass Moore—wha you 
tink I see dey?—Lor’, massa, see big red cowskin 
hang up dey! Kerry, when June sce dat, he trable, 
trable back gin, till he bark shin ginst skillet, and 
wake up and find he no nigger hebben arter all.” 

The youngsters burst into a loud guffaw, in the 
midst of which, the banjo player, with many quaint 
congees, departed as he had done from his negro hea- 
ven, and was soon siding at the rate of eight miles an 
hour in the direction of Temple Farm; thereby verify- 
ing the old adage, that a spur in the head is worth two 
in the heel. 














(To be continued.) 

















Written for the Magnolia. 


SCOTCH EMIGRANT SONG. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


HE. 


FE AcH sail is set, the ship goes free, 

And she travelleth merrily o’er the sea; 

We go to seek a fairer clime, 

Where the sun and stars more brightly shine; 
Where the gentle zephyrs steal along, 

With a milder breath and a sweeter song; 

And where mighty sounding rivers sweep, 
Through rich plains afar to the boundless deep. 


SHE. 


Ah! yes we seek another land, 

By more soft and gentle breezes fanned, 
Where the sun ascends the heavens on high, 
With a warmer light in his great round eye; 
But where—ah, where, are our breezy hills, 
Our birky glens and mountain rills, 

The road along by the blue loch side, 

Where the hills arise in their highland pride, 
And the dear old spots where we loved to be, 
In the joyous days of our infancy. 


HE. 


*Tisa glorious land—the land we seek, 
Where the glowing sun-beams ever sleep, 
And where the flowers have a sweeter bloom, 


And bright birds there are of more gorgeous plume, 


That seem as on glowing wing they rise, 

Like bright things from their home in paradise; 
And at night there shines from heaven afar, 

A lovelier light in every star, 

That flame, like beacons in the sky, 

For heaven’s bright sons to journey by; 

While every thing is mild and sweet— 

*Tis a joyous, joyous land we seek. 


SHE. 


Ah yes! ’tis true, and there may be there, 
Full many a flow’ret bright and fair, 

And birds that from their glowing wing, 

A starry light to the sun-beams fling, 

But where is our mountain heather springing, 
When the mournful breeze on the hill is singing, 
And the Mavis’ song that we loved to hear, 
Will it never, ah! never meet our ear? 

And that star, that like some well known eye, 
Was wont to greet us from the sky, 

Each even o’er the birky wild wood, 

We joyed to see in happier childhood. 

Ah! shall we never see its beam, 

That we might gaze, and weep, and dream, 
On that dear land from which we’ve parted, 
Lonely and sad—and broken hearted? 


Savannah, A pril, 1841. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE DEATH OF JASPER. 


A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


BY THE HON. R. M. CHARLTON. 


*T was amidst a scene of blood, 
On a bright autumnal day, 
When misfortune like a flood, 
Swept our fairest hopes away; 
’*Twas on Savannah’s plain, 
On the spot we love so well, 
Amidst heaps of gallant slain, 
That the daring JAsreEr fell. 


He had borne him in the fight, 
Like a soldier in his prime, 
Like a bold and stalwart knight, 
Of the glorious olden time; 
And unharmed by sabre blow, 
And untouched by leaden ball, 
He had battled with the foe, 
*Till he heard the trumpet’s call. 


But he turned him at the sound, 

For he knew the strife was o’er, 
That in vain on Freedom’s ground, 

Had her children shed their gore; 
So he slowly turned away, 

With the remnant of the band, 
Who amid the bloody fray, 

Had escaped the foeman’s hand. 


But his banner caught his eye, 
As it trailed upon the dust, 
And he saw his comrade die, 
Ere he yielded up his trust; 
“To the rescue,” loud he cried, 
**Tothe rescue, gallant men;”’ 
And he dashed into the tide, 
Of the battle stream again. 


Then fierce the contest rose, 
O’er its field of broidered gold, 
And the blood of friends and foes, 
Stained alike its silken fold; 
But unheeding wound and blow, 
He has snatched it ’midst the strife, 
He has borne it from the foe, 
But its ransom is his life. 


‘To my father take my sword,” 
Thus the dying hero said, 
“‘Tell him that my latest word, 
Was a blessing on his head; 
That when Death had seized my frame, 
And uplifted was his dart, 
That I ne’er forgot the name, 
That was dearest to my heart. 
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** And tell her whose favor gave, 
This fair banner to our band, 
That I died its folds to save, 
From the foe’s polluting hand; 
And let all my comrades hear, 
When my form lies cold in death, 
That their friend remained sincere, 
To his last, expiring breath.” 


It was thus that Jasper fell, 
Neath that bright autumnal sky; 
Has a stone been reared to tell 
Where he laid him down to die? 
To the rescue, spirits bold! 
To the rescue, gallant men! 
Let the marble page unfold 
All his daring deeds again! 
Savannah, March 23, 1841. 
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THE MAID OF THE SUNNY BROW: 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8S. ARMY. 


WHERE isthe maid of the sunny brow ? 
Let her choose of the stores I have brought her now! 
There is a Zone of sunset here, 
Wove by the hand of Friendship true; 
And here isa Crown of flowrets fair 
Set round by Love with brilliants rare. 
Many, young maid, would prefer the Zone 
To the Crown with the wreath and shining stone, 
And many, again, the Crown would buy; 
But, maiden, it presseth heavily! 
\ 


Where is the maid of the sunny brow? 

Let her choose of the stores I have brought her now! 
The Zone andthe Crown! But, maid, beware! 
For the Crown of Love is acrown of Care; 

*Mid the golden braid which surmounts its horn, 
Tho’ many the flower, ’tis many the thorn; 
And oft when its brilliants softest shine, 
Gleaming from far like rays divine, 
And its flowrets blush o’er the forehead fair, 
Rudely the thorn will enter there. 
But round that Zone of texture frail, 
There dwells a charm which never will fail; 
The wearer’s smile beams placid and bright, 
As a cloudless sky in a summer’s night, 
And her bosom! ’tis like the realm of rest 
Where the snow sleeps pale on the mountain’s 
crest! 
Now choose thee maid! 
And she chose—she chose! 
The Crown of Love—the thorn and the rose— 
The anxious heart, and the thrilling vow— 
Alas ! for the maid of the sunny brow ! 
Fort Russell, E. F. March 20, 1841. 
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Translated for the Magnolia. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


BY PROFESSOR C. J. HADERMANN. 


THE GHOST-SEER. 


(Continued from page 128.) 
BARON F. TO COUNT O. 


FIFTH LETTER. 
June 20. 


This Civitella is certainly the most accommodating 
man in the world. I had hardly parted with the 


tion, not to expose the lady or to produce an improper 
sensation. Biondello being the only one, who, be. 
sides the Prince, had seen her, at least through the 
veil, and might therefore recognize her again, endea. 
voured as far as possible to be present in all places, 


where she might be presumed to be: the poor fellow 





| has a hard life ofit. In the Greek Church especially, 
/no search was left undone, but all to no purpose; 
/and the Prince, whose impatience increased with 
| every new disappointment, had to console himself jp 
expectation of the revelations of next Saturday. 


| His restlessness was incredible. Nothing was able 


to divert him, nor to fix his attention. His whole 
| 
| ° ° . . ° 
being wasina feverish commotion. Society had no 


'charms for him, and solitude augmented the evil. Now 
_it so happened, that he was never more molested with 


visits than just during this week. His approaching 


_ departure had been announced and all crowded around 


him. These people had tobe engaged with some- 





Prince onthe occasion mentioned in my last letter, |, 


when I received a note from the Marquis, containing || 


a most pressing repetition of his offer of services. I 
sent him immediately in the Prince’s name, a pro- 
missary note of six thousand sequins; and in less than 
half an hour, it was returned with twice the amount, 
partly in letters of exchange, partly in cash. The 
Prince consented to the additional loan, with the con- 
dition that the note should be received, which is 
made payable in six weeks. 

This whole week was employed in inquiries con- 
cerning the mysterious Greek lady, Biondello has set 
all his engines in motion, without, as yet, obtaining a 
satisfactory result: he traced the Gondoleer, but 
without learning any more from him, but that he had 
landed the ladies on the Island of Murano, where two 
Sedans awaited them, in which they departed. He 
takes them to be English, because they spoke a for- 
eign language and had paid him in gold. Of their 
companion, he knew nothing; he seemed to him to be 
a mirror manufacturer from Murano. Now we knew 
at least, that we had not to hunt for her in the Gieu- 
decca, but that, in all probability, she resided in the 
Island of Murano; but, unfortunately, the Prince’s 
description of her is little calculated to make her 
known to a third person. The passionate eagerness, 
with which he, as it were, devoured her aspect, had 
prevented him from attentively examining her: he 
had been blind for all that would have particularly 
attracted the attention of others. From his descrip- 
tion, one would be rather tempted to look for her in 
Petrarch or in Tasso than ina Venetian Island. More- 


over these inquiries had to be made with great cau- 


|, thing in order to avert their suspicious curiosity from 
| ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ 
| him; and he had to be occupied in order to divert his 
| . . i 

_mind. In this emergency, Civitella thought of play, 


and high play was proposed, in order at least to dis. 
} card the multitude. Atthe same time he hoped to 
| awaken in the Prince a transitory taste for play, 
| which would soon temper the romantic exultation of 
“his passion, and with which it would be as easy to 
| disgust him afterwards. ‘*Cards,” said Civitella, 
‘shave saved me from many a folly. Often have I re- 
covered at the Pharo table, the tranquility and the rea- 
son of which a pair of bright eyes had robbed me; 
and never had women more power over me than when 
I had no money for play.” 


I will not now discuss Civitella’s system of ethics, 
but the means upon which he had hit, began soon to 
_become more dangerous than the evil which it was 
| to remedy. The Prince, who could impart only by 
risking much, a passing charm to the game, soon er- 
ceeded all limits. Hewas thrown offhis axis. All he 
did assumed an expression of passion; every thing was 
done with the impatient vehemence which now ruled 
-him. You know his indifference for money, now it 
became a complete insensibility. Gold pieces disap- 
peared like drops of water in his hands. He lost ur 
interruptedly, because he playéd without the least l- 
tention. He lostimmense sums, because he ventul- 
ed like a desperate gamester. Dear O. I writeit 
down with a beating heart—in four days, the twelve 


thousand sequins were lost—and more. 


Do not reproach me. . Most bitterly have I accused 
myself. But how couldI prevent it? Would the 
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Prince listen tome? I could but make representa- 
tions: and these remained unheeded. I cannot find 
myself guilty. 

Civitella also lost considerably; I won about six 
hundred sequins. The Prince’s unexampled ill luck 
caused a sensation which rendered it impossible for 
him to desist. 

Civitella, who is manifestly delighted by alleging 
him immediately advanced the required sum: thus 
the chasm is filled up, but the Prince owes to Civitella 
twenty-four thousand sequins! Oh! how I long for 
the pin-money of the pious sister! Are all Prince’s 
alike, my friend? The Prince demeans himself not 
otherwise, than as if he had rendered a great service to 
the Marquis; and the latter at least acts his part very 
well. 

Civitella endeavored to calm my anxiety by main- 
taining that this excess, this extraordinary run of ill 
luck was the best means of bringing the Prince to 
his senses. Asto the money, it was of no conse- 
quence. He himself did not perceive the breach, 
and was ready every moment to accommodate the 
Prince with three times the amount. The Cardinal 
also, assured me of the sincerity of his nephew’s pro- 
fessions and that he himself was very willing to en- 
dorse them. 

Nor did these immense sacrifices produce the de- 
sired effect One would at least suppose that the 
Prince had played with intense interest: far from it. 
His thoughts were faraway, and the passion, which 
was to be stifled, seemed to derive nourishment from 
his reverses. Whena decisive move was about taking 
place, and all crowded round his table full of expec- 
tation, his eyes sought Biondello, to read in his coun- 
tenance the news which he might have brought. 

The money however, came into some very needy 
hands. Some Excellencies, who, says the wicked 
world, were wont to carry home their frugal dinner in 
their Senator’s caps, entered our house as beggars and 
left it as persons in easy circumstances. Civitella 
pointed them out tome. ‘See there,” said he, ‘“‘how 
many poor devil’s are benefitted by the Prince’s ab- 
sence of mind. But I like that! It is princely 
and royal. A great man diffuses happiness, even by 
his aberrations, as an overflowing river fertilizes the 
neighboring fields. Suchare Civitella’s views of the 
case: meanwhile, the Prince owes him twenty-four 
thousand sequins. 

The so anxiously expected Saturday arrived at last: 
and my master did not fail early in the afternoon to 
repair to the .... Church. He stationed himself 


in the same chapel where he had first seen his incog- 


| 


nito. Biondello had been ordered to keep watch 
at the church gate, and to form an acquaintance 
with the follower ofthe lady. I had taken upon my- 
self on her return to seat myself, like an unconcerned 
passer-by, in the same gondola, to be able to trace 
her out, if every thing else should miscarry. At the 
spot where according to the gondoleer’s statement, 
she had landed on the former occasion, two sedans 
were hired, and for a case of emergency, Chamberlain 
Z. had directions to follow in another gondola. You 
see, dear Count, that it was not for want of prepara- 
tions, if we missed our game. 

Never perhaps were more ardent wishes formed 
than on this occasion, and never were any more cruelly 
disappointed. The Prince tarried till after sun-down; 
his expectation revived with every sound, with every 
creaking of the church door—seven full hours and no 
sign of the fair Greek. You may imagine in what hu- 
mour he returned. You know what a disappointed 
hope is, and a hope upon which one has lived almost 
exclusively during seven days and nights! 


BARON F. TO COUNT O. 


SIXTH LETTER. 

July. 
The Prince’s mysterious, unknown, reminded Civ- 
itella of a romantic adventure which he himseif had 
had some time ago, which he consented to communi- 
cate to us, with a view to divert the Prince. I give it 
to you in his own words, but the lively spirit which 

animates all he says, is of course lost in my narrative. 
‘Last spring,” said Civitella, «*I had the misfortune 
to incense the Spanish ambassador against me, who, at 
the age of four score, had committed the folly of marry- 
ing a young woman of eighteen years. His vengeance 
pursued me, and my friends advised me to avoid its 
effects by timely flight, until the hand of nature, or an 
amicable compromise should have freed him from this 


dangerous enemy. However, I could not think of re- 


/nouncing Venice altogether, and therefore, I took my 


abode ina retired quarter of Murano, where, under a 
strange name, I occupied an isolated house, staying at 
home during the days, and living for my friends and 
my pleasures during the nights. 


«‘My window looked upon a garden, bounded on 





| 
| 
| 





the north by the walls of a convent, but on the south 
stretching out into the laguna like a little peninsula. 


The garden was most tastefully planned, though but 


| little frequented. I was wont in the mornings, after 


my friends had left me, to while away a few moments 
at the window, before I laid down, to take a view of the 
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sun rising above the gulf, and then to hid him good | 
night. If you have not yet enjoyed this spactacle, 
Prince, I recommend you this station as the most 
favorable in all Venice for enjoying this magnificent 
phenomenon. A purple light lies over the deep; a 
golden haze announces him afar, at the skirt of the | 
laguna. Heaven and sea rest full of expectation; one 
moment more, and there he is, entire and perfect, and 


every wave is on fire. It isa charming sight! 


“One morning, when, as usual, I was lost in admira- | 
tion at this spectacle, I suddenly perceived that I was | 
not the only witness of it. I thought I distinguished 
human voices in the garden, and turning in the direc- 
tion of the sound, I perceived a gondola, and at a dis- 
tance, some persons appearing in the garden, who, ap- 
parently taking a walk, advanced with slow steps up 
theavenue. I distinguished a man and a woman, fol- 
lowed by a little negro. The lady was dressed in 
white; a brilliant sparkled on her finger; more I could 


not yet see by the imperfect light. 


««My curiosity was excited. Undoubtedly a rendez- 
vous, and a pair of lovers; but in this place, and at so 
uncommon an hour! for it was hardly three o’clock, 
and all around was yet veiled in a dusky twilight. 
The idea seemed novel, anda love adventure seemed 
to open; 1 was desirous to await the issue. 

«I soon lost sight of them in the shady bowers of 
the garden, and some time elapsed ere they reappear- 
ed. _ A sweet song meanwhile was heard. It proceed- 
ed from the gondolier, who thus whiled away his time 
in his gondola, and who was responded to by a com- 
panion in the vicinity. They sangstanzas from Tasso; 
time and place were in unison; and the melody died 
softly away in the universal silence. 

Meanwhile the day had broken, and objects could be 


more clearly discerned; I looked out for my couple. 





They were now walking up a broad avenue, hand in 
hand, and stopping frequently in their walk, but their 
backs were towards me and their way was in an oppo- 
site direction from my dwelling. From the graceful- 
ness of her walk, I inferred a noble rank; and from an 
exquisate form, uncommon beauty. They talked but 
little, as it seemed to me; the lady, however, more 
thanher companion. The spectacle of the rising sun, 
which just then spread itself out above them in its ut- 
most magnificence, seemed not in the least to attract 
their attention. 

**Whilst I was fixing and directing my telescope, 
they suddenly disappeared again ina side way,and some 
time passed before I perceived them again. The sun 


low me, and looked straight toward me. What a 
heavenly countenance! Was it the play of the fan. 
cy, or the magic of illumination? I thought I be. 
held a superhuman being, and my eye started back, 
struck by the dazzling light. So much grace with so 
much majesty! So much expression and nobility, 
with such blooming youth! I attempt in vain to des. 
cribe. Until this moment, I had not known what 
beauty was. 

‘‘Absorbed in their conversation, they tarried for 
some time in my vicinity, giving full leisure to my 
unbounded admiration. But hardly had my eyes fal- 
len upon her companion, when even her beauty was 
unable to detach them from him. He seemed to bea 
man in his best years, of a high and noble stature—but 
never did any other human brow emit such rays of 
mind, of elevation, of the divine. Myself, although 
secure against all discovery, was unable to brook the 
piercing look, which shot lightning from beneath the 
dark eyebrows. About his eye, there was a still, af 
fecting sadness, and an expression of benevolence 
about the lips mitigated the gloomy sternness which 
clouded the whole countenance. <A certain conform. 
ation of the face however, which was not European, 
combined with a dress, selected from the most diversi- 
fied costumes, but with a taste which it would be diff- 
cult to imitate, gave him an air of eccentricity, which 
enhanced nota little the impression of his whote being. 
Some unsteadiness in his look might suggest the idea 
of an enthusiast, but his gestures and attitude announc- 
ed a man formed by the world.” 


Z ..., who, you know, must speak out whatever he 
thinks, could here refrain no longer. ‘* Our Arme- 
nian!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘Our Armenian, and none 
else!” 

«©What Armenian, if I may ask?” said Civitella. 

‘“‘Has not the farce been told you yet?” said the 
Prince. ‘*But no interruption. JI begin to become 
interested in yourman. Continue in your narration.” 

“There was something incomprehensible in his 
demeanor. His looks dwelt upon her full of meaning, 
with passion even, when she looked another way, and 
they fell tothe ground when their eyes met. Is the 
man out of his senses? thought I. An eternity could 
I stand and look at nothing else. 

‘<The shrubbery concealed them from me. I wait- 
edlong to see them come forth again, but in vail: 
From another window I at length espied them. 

‘They now stood before a basin, at some distance 


from each other, both lost in a profound silence. Ther 





was now above the horizon; they stept forth close be- 
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tion. Her open, expressive eye dwelt inquiringly | wards I saw also the ladies leave in their gondola. 


upon his, and seemed to snatch every dawning thought | 
from his clouded brow. He, asifhe had not courage | 
enough to receive it at first hand, sought her image by 
stealth in the limpid stream, or looked steadily upon 
the dolphin which spouted the water in the basin. 
Who knows how long this dumb show would have 
With in- 


expressible affability theovely being walked up tohim, 


Jasted, if the lady could have endured it. | 

| 
and, twining her arm round his neck, siezed one of | 
his hands and carried it to her lips; cold and passive, 
he submitted to it, and her endearments remained un- 


returned. 


“There was something in this scene which deeply 


| 
i] 





affected me. The man it was that moved me. A vio- 
lent passion seemed to struggle in his breast, an irre- 
sistible power to draw him towards her, and an invisible 
arm to retainhim. Silent, but painful, was this strug- 
gle, and the danger so beautiful at his side! -No, 
thought I, he undertakes too much, he must, he will 
succumb. Upona secret wink from him, the little | 
negro disappeared. I now expected something senti- 


mental, a kneeling deprecation, a reconciliation, seal- 





ed with athousand kisses. Nothingofthe kind. The 
incomprehensible takes a sealed packet from a port- 
folio which he places into the hands of the lady. Grief 
passes over her countenance on beholding it, and a 
tear glisteris in her eye. 

‘After a short silence, they prepared to depart. An 


elderly lady, whom I now saw for the first time, issued | 


from an adjoining avenue and joined them. They pro- 





ceeded with slow steps; the two ladies conversing, 
whilst he watches his opportunity to fallback. Irreso- | 
solute, and his eyes intently fixed upon her, he stops, | 
goes, and stops again. Ona sudden, he disappears be- | 
hind the trees. 

“Those in advance, look back at last. They seem 


anxious at not seeing him, they stand still to wait for 





him. He comes not! Their eyes wander anxiously 


about, they quicken their steps. My eyes help in 


searching the whole garden. He stays away; he is no 
Where to be seen. Ona sudden, I hear a rustling 


sound in the direction of the canal—a gondola pushes | 


{ 


‘**When I awoke, after a short slumber, I had to 
laugh at my hallucination. My imagination had spun 
out this event in a dream, and thus truth appeared to 


me like a dream also. A maiden, charming as a 


_houri, promenading before daybreak in a remote gar- 


den, under my window with her lover; a lover who 


can make no better use of such an hour: all this made 
a compound, which only the fancy of one in a dream 
could have ventured upon or exercised. But the 
dream had been too beautiful, not to renew it as often 
as possible, and even the garden had become dearer to 
me, since my imagination had peopled it with such 


charming forms. Several unfriendly days, which fol- 


| lowed this morning, kept me from the window; but the 


first serene evening attracted me irresistibly to it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| Judge of my surprise, when, after a few glances, I dis- 


cerned the white dress of my incognito at a distance. 
It was herself. It was she indeed. Ihad not merely 
dreamed. 

**The same matron was with her, and leading a lit- 
tle boy by the hand; she herself, however, went aside, 
and seemed to commune with herself. Every spot 
was visited which had become remarkable by her com- 
panion on her last visit; she tarried most near the 
bason, and her intensely fixed eye seemed in vain to 
seek the loved image. 

**Whilst I was deliberating with myself, whether I 
dare to descend and approach her, or whether I shall 


first make inquiries concerning her, a small postern 


| gate opened in the wall of the monastery and a Car- 


j 
| 
| 


| 


| 


offfrom the bank—it is he—I can hardly refrain from || 


Screaming out to her. Now it was out: it was a fare- 


well scene. | 


“She seemed to have a presentment of what I 
knew. With a rapid pace, which the other cannot | 
follow, she hastens to the shore. Toolate! Swift as 
an arrow, the gondola shoots away, and in the distance |, 


a white cloth is seen fluttering in the air. Soon after- } 
29 


melite stepped from it. Upon hearing the noise which 
he made, the lady left her place and advanced towards 
him with hasty steps. He drew a paper from his 
bosom, which she eagerly snatched from his hand, 


and a lively joy seemed to light up her countenance. 


«*At this moment I was interrupted by my usual 
evening visitors. I was compelled to endure a whole 
hour the most painful impatience, until I succeeded in 


removing the intruders. I hastened back to my win- 


| dow, butall is gone. 


‘The garden was empty when I descended. Noboat 


_was inthe canal. No where the trace of a living be- 


ing; [knew not whence she came nor whither she 
went. AsI thus walked, my eyes wandering before 
me in every direction, I descry, at some distance 
from me, something white in the sand. _It was a paper 
in the form ofa letter. What else could it be than the 
letter which the Carmelite had handed to her. Lucky 
accident! I exclaimed. This letter will disclose 
to me the whole secret. 
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«The letter was sealed with a Sphinx, without super- 
scription and written in cypher. This did not discour- 
age me, because I am well read in decyphering. | 
quickly copied it, as it was to be expected that she 
would svon miss it and return in search of it. Should 
she not find it again, this would prove that others vi- 
sited the garden, which might frighten her away for 
ever. Nothing worse could happen for my hopes. 

‘sWhat [had expected, happened. I had hardly 
finished my copy, when she reappeared with her for- 
mer companion, both anxiously seeking it. I attached 
the letter toa slate, which I detached from the roof, 
and dropped it at a spot where she had to pass by. Her 
joy, on finding it was extreme, and rewarded me for 


my generosity. She examined it on every side with a 


keen scrutinizing look, as if to discern the unhallowed | 


hand that might have touched it; but the satisfied air 
with which she put it away, proved that she was with- 
out any suspicion. She went, anda parting glance of 
her eye, took a grateful leave of the tutelar deities of 
the garden which so faithfully had guarded the secret 
of her heart. 


| 


‘*I hastened now to decypher the letter. I tried it 


with various languages, at length I succeeded with the 
English. Its contents were so remarkable, that they 
remained impressed on my memory.” 


We are interrupted; the conclusion another time. 


BARON F. TO COUNT O. 
SEVENTH LETTER. 


August. 


No, my dear friend. You do injustice to honest 


| 
| 
| every one knew that he was the fac totum of the 


| 





'| your presence, should have concealed the great talents, 
|] 


| which come to light now, and should then have at- 


| tracted no attention. This is true, but what opportu- 
nity had he at that time todistinguish himself. The 
| Prince then needed him not, and chance revealed his 


other talents. 


But quite recently he has given usa proof of his 
devotion, which will remove all your doubts. The 
Prince is watched. Secret inquiries are made con- 
cerning his manner of living, his acquaintance and 


connexions. I know not who has this curiosity ; but 


| hear the sequel. 


| There is here in St. George, a public house, which 


_Biondello is in the habit of frequenting : he may have 
an affaire de coeur there; I knownot. A few days 
ago he was again there; he found present a company 
of lawyers, officers of the government, merry compan- 
ions and old acquaintances of his; they are surprised, 
they rejoice to see him once more. Their old ac- 
quaintance is renewed, each tells his history to this 
moment; Biondello is likewise called on to give an 
account of himself. Hedoessoinafew words. They 
congratulate him on his new career and prospects; the 
splendid establishment of the Prince, is well known, 
they have heard much of it, especially of his liberality 
to those of his people who can keep a secret; all the 
world knows his intimacy with Cardinal A . . i, he 
is fond of play, &c. &c. Biondellois surprised. They 


ridicule him that he affects mystery towards them; 


Prince. The two lawyers take him in their midst; 


|| the bottle is repeatedly emptied, he is urged to drink; 


Biondello. Certainly your suspicions are unfounded. | 


I am not prepossessed in favor of Italians in general— | 


but this one is honest. 


You think it singular that a man gifted with such 


he excuses himself not being used to wine, but still 
drinks, to have the appearance of being affected by it 
| “It must be confessed, said one of the lawyers, that 
3iondello understands his business; but perfect he is 


not yet in it; only half.” 


brilliant talents and of so exemplary a conduct, should | 


bemean himself by serving, unless he have secret in- | 


tentions, and hence you conclude that these intentions 
must be suspicious. How? Is it then something so 
novel, that a man of head and merits should seek the 
good graces ofa Prince,in whose power it is to make 
his fortune? Is it degrading to serve him? Does not 
Biondello plainly show that his attachment to the 
Prince is personal? He has indeed acknowledged 
that he has a request inreserve. This request will no 
doubt explain the whole mystery. Secret motives he 
may have, but may these not be innocent? 


You express your surprise that this Biondello in the 


‘<In what am I deficient?” asked Biondello. 


| «fe understands the art, asid the other, to keep a 


_ secret, but not that to dispose of it to advantage.” 


‘««Should there be a buyer for it?”’ asked Biondello. 


Here the other guests withdrew from the room, he 


remained fete a tete with the two who now became 

more explicit. To be short, he was to give inform 
° 

tion concerning the Prince’s intimacy with the Car 


dinal, the source from which he derives money and 10 


' pass into their hands the letters that were written 
Count ©. Biondello appointed them to another 
| time, but he could not learn who had commissiow% 
first months, which was when you yet gladdened us with | ed them. To judge from the offers that-were made 


—_—— 
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rich man. 

We have in vain endeavored to divine who it might | 
be. Whocan care in Venice, what our Prince re- 
ceives and spends, what he has to do with the Car- 
dinal, and what T write to you? Should this be a 
jegacy of the Prince of D . . . ., or is the Armenian 


stirring again? 


BARON F. TO COUNT O. 
EIGHTH LETTER. 


August. 





jim, the inquiry must have been instituded by a very || claimed the Prince, and a joyful presentment rushed 


| fs 
| to his heart. The Prince rushed out, the room was 





The Prince is intoxicated with felicity and love. | 


He has found his fair unknown;-hear how this hap- 
pened. 

We had heard much of the beautiful situation of 
Chiozza near the gulf; and yesterday it was resolved 
to visit that city. 
no one was to accompany him but Z. I and Bion- 
dello, and the Prince, was to remain incognito. We 
found acraft which was just about to sail, and took 
passage in her. The society was very mixed, but 
insignificant, and our journey presented nothing re- 
markable. 


Chiozza like Venice, is built upon pales that are 


To aveid all restraint and display, | 


ranmed in, and is said to contain about forty-thousand | 


inhabitants. You find not many of the nobility here, 


but atevery step you jostle against a fisherman or a | 


sailor. Whoever can afford a wigand a cloak is called 


tich, the cap.is the distinctive mark of the poor. The 


situation of the city is fine; but one ought not first to | 


have seen Venice. 


Weremained not long. The ship-master, who had 


some other passengers, was tobe early back in Ven- 


ice,and nothing induced us to remain in Cliiozza. | 


We engaged a cabin for our own vse. 
quired who was on board beside us. A Dominican, 
was the answer, and some ladies, who were returning 
to Venice. We were not curious tosee them, and 
repaired immediately to our room. 

The fair Greek had been the subject of our conver- 


sation in the morning and was so now. The Prince 


on shore. 


he Prince in- | 


repeated her first appearance in the Church with en- 


thusiastic fire; plans were formed and rejected; the 


time passed likea moment, and soon Venice lay before | 


us. The master went to the ladies, who, as we per- | 


ceived now, were only separated from us by a thin | 


partition of planks, and asked them where he should _ 


jandthem. At the Island of Murano, was the reply, 
and the house was named. 


Island of Murano! ex- !! 


too narrow; the whole world would have been so to 


him at this moment. A thousand emotions stormed 


in him; his knees trembled, palor and flushes succeed- 
ed rapidly in his face. I cannot describe to you his 
situation. 


The ship came into Murano. The Prince jumped 


She came. J read in his countenance. that 


it wasshe. Her sight left me no doubt. 


A. more 
beautiful figure I have never seen;-all the descrip- 


| tions of the Prince fell short of the reality. A glow- 


ing red covered her face when she saw the Prince. 


She must have heard our whole conversation; nor 


could she doubt but that she was the subject of it. 


With a significant look she seemed to say toher com- 
panion: That is he! andher eyes sank in confusion. 
She had to step upon a narrow plank from the ship to 
the shore. The Prince offererl his hand, his violent 
emotion rendered him impolite, causing him to forget 
to render the same service to the other lady to whom 


I hastened to offer my assistance. 


He continued tohold her hand inhis, from distrac- 


tion no doubt, and without knowing it himself. 


| 


“it is not the first time Signora—that—that;"’-—He 


could not utter it. 


«‘] have some recollection,” she lisped. 
‘‘In the Church of * * ,” said he. 
<‘Tt was in the Church of * * ,”? she said. 


«« And could | suppose myself to day, so near-you.” 


She softly withdrew her hand from his. He be- 


cane evidently confused. Biondello, who had mean- 
while conversed with their domestic, came to his 
assistance. 

“Signor,” said he, ‘the ladies had ordered Sedans, 
but we returned sooner than we were expected. 
There isa garden near by, where you might step in 
and avoid the crowd.” 

The proposition was accepted, and you mey ima- 
vine with what readiness on the part of the Prince. 
We remained inthe garden until evening, and that the 
Prince made the most of his time, you may infer from 
the fact that he has received permission to visit her. 
Just now, as I am writing to you, he isthere. When 
he returns, I shall learn more. 

On our return home yesterday, we found the long 
expected remittances, but accompanied by a letter, 
which justly incensed my master. Heis recalled, and 

ina tone to which he is not used. He has imme- 
diately answered in the same tone, and has resolved 


to remain. The letters of exchange are just sufficient 
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to pay the interest of the capital which he owes. We | 
are looking anxiously forward to an answer from his 
sister. 


BARON F. TO COUNT O. 


NINTH LETTER. 


September. 


The Prince ha« broken with his court; all our re- 
sources from thence are cut off. 

The six weeks after which we ought to have paid 
the Marquis, had elapsed, and several days more, and 
no supplies had yet been received, either from his cou- 
sin, to whom he had made most urgent applications, 
or from his sister. Civitella, of course, did not dun 
him; the more faithful was the Prince’s memory. 
Yesterday, by noon, a letter from the reigning Court 
was received. 

We had shortly before concluded a new contract 
about our Hotel, and the Prince had publicly declared 
his intention of a longer residence. Without speak- 
ing a word, he handed me the letter; his eyes sparkled; 
I could read the contents in his countenance. 

Would you believe it? They are informed in * * ** 
of all the Prince’s concerns here, and calumny has 
woven them into an abominable tissue of falsehoods. 
*‘It had been learned with displeasure,” the epistle 
runs, ‘‘that the Prince had for some time commenced 
to deny his former character, and to pursue a line of 
conduct, diametrically opposite to his former laudible 
sentiments. It was known, that he devoted himself 
extravagantly to women and play, incurred debts, lent 
his ear to magicians and visionaries, entertained sus- 
picioys relations with Catholic Prelates, and maintain- 
ed an establishment exceeding his rank and his means. 
It was even rumored, that he was to put the climax to 


this objectionable conduct by an apostacy to the Ro- 


man Catholic Church. To clear himself of the last | 


accusation, his immediate return was expected. A 
banker of Venice, to whom he was to give a statement 


of his obligations, had been directed to satisfy his cre- 





| will have the most complete satisfaction. Leave this 
business to me! Send me thither! It is beneath 
your dignity to answer such an accusation, but permit 
| me todo it. Theslanderer must be named and the 
| Sovereign’s eyes must be opened.” 
Civitella found us in this situation. He inquired, in 
surprise, after the cause of our emotion. Z. and | 


were silent. But the Prince, who, for some time, has 


| been wont to make hardly any distinction between 
| him and us, and who, moreover, was too much excited 
| to listen to prudence, ordered us to communicate the 
letter tohim. I hesitated, but the Prince snatched 
it from my hand and gave it himself to the Marquis. 
**T am your debtor, sir,” began the Prince, after 
the Marquis had read the letter with astonishment, 
‘*but fear not; grant me but a respite of twenty days, 
and you shall be satisfied.” 

**Prince,”’ exclaimed Civitella, in violent emotion, 
‘*for what have I deserved this?” 

**You would not urge me; I acknowledge your de- 
licacy, and thank you. In twenty days, as I said be- 
fore, you shall be fully satisfied.” 

‘How is this?” asked Civitella, in consternation. 
**What are the circumstances? I comprehend it not.” 

We explained to him what we knew. He became 
exasperated. The Prince, he said, must insist on sa- 
tisfaction, the insult was unheard of. Meanwhile, he 
implored him that he would avail himself unlimitedly 
of his whole fortune and credit. 

The Marquis had left us, and the Prince has not 
spoken a word yet. He paced the room with hasty 
steps. At lengh he stood still, muttering between his 
teeth, ‘* Wish yourself joy,” said he, ‘‘at nine o’clock 
he died!” 

We looked at him in alarm. 

‘*Wish yourself joy,” he continued, ‘I shall wish 
myself joy 


| this?” 





said he not so? What did he mean by 


‘How did this recur to you now?” I exclaimed. 


‘*At that time, I did not understand what the man 


ditors, immediately after his departure; for, under ex- || meant with these words. Now, I understand him. Oh! 


isting circumstances, it was not thought advisable to || it is intolerably hard to have a master over one!” 


place the funds into his own hands.” 


Apostacy!——but whose interest can it be to ca- 
Jumniate the Prince so abominably and so absurdly ? | 
I fear if proceeds from the Prince of D .. .. who is de- | 


fermined to remove my master from Venice. 


The latter continued to remain silent, and lost in 


profound meditation. His silence alarmed me. | 


threw myself at hisfeet. ‘For Heaven’ssake, Prince 


resolve upon none but mild measures. You shall anc 


‘«‘Dear Prince x 








«Who can make you feel it!—Ha! It must be 
sweet!” 

The expression of his countenance alarmed me; | 
had never seen him thus. 
| <The lowest wretch of the people,” he resumed, 
‘cor the next tothe throne! Itisallthe same. There 


’ 


is but one difference between men. To obey or to 














1 || command!” 
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He looked once more in the letter. 

«You have seen the person,”’ he continued, ‘*who 
dares to write me this. Would you salute him in the 
street, if fate had not made him your master. By Hea- 
yen! a crown is a noble thing!” 

Thus he went on—and he said words which I dare 
not intrust to a letter. But on this occasion, he re- 


vealed to me a circumstance, which caused me not 


a little astonishment and fear, and which may have | 


the most dangerous consequences. 


hitherto in a great error relative to the state of things | 


e?** court. 


at the 
The Prince answered the letter immediately, not- 


withstanding my urgent remonstrance; and the manner 


in which he has done it, precludes all hope for an ami- | 


cable adjustment. 


You will be curious to learn something positive con- 


cerning the object of the Prince’s passion, but on this | 


account I cannot give you any satisfactory information. 
From the Prince I can learn nothing, because he has 
been drawn into the secret, which, I suppose, he has 
That she is 


not of Greek origin, as we had supposed, is known. 


been obliged to engage himself to keep. 


She is a German, and of the highest extraction. A 


certain rumour, which I have traced out, assigns her | 


avery high mother, whose history once created great | 


sensation in Europe. Being exposed to secret perse- 
cution from a powerful source, she was compelled, ac- 
cording to this rumour, to seek protection in Venice, 
and this is the reason of her concealment, which ren- 
dered it so difficult to discern her abode. The venera- 
tion with which the Prince speaks of her, and his 
whole conduct towards her, seems to confirm this sup- 
position. 


He entertains for her the most violent passion, which | 


increases every day. At first, visits were granted but 
sparingly; in the second week, they became more 
frequent; and now, nota day passes without his see- 
ing her. Whole evenings pass without our obtaining 
sight ofhim; and though he be not in her society, it is 
she alone who occupies his attention. His whole na- 
ture seems to be transformed. He walks like one ina 
dream, and nothing that interested him heretofore, can 
Win a passing notice from him. 

Where will allthis end? I tremble for the future. 
The rupture with our Court has placed him in a de- 
grading dependance on one man, the Marquis Civi- 
tella. The latter is now master of our secrets—of our 
fate. Will he always think as nobly, as he now does? 
Will this good understanding last? and is it prudent to 
invest a man, however excellent he be, with so much 
power and importance? 


We have been | 


| The sister of the Prince, has been written to again. 


| I hope to be able to inform you of the success in my 
‘| next. 


CounT O. IN CONTINUATION. 





|| But no next ensued. Three whole months elapsed 
without my hearing any thing from Venice : an inter- 
| , , , 
ruption, the cause of which was but too well explain- 


| 
| 
| edin the sequel. My consternation may be imagined 
| when at length in the month of December of this year, 
I received the the following note through the merest 
accident, (Biondello, to whom it was entrusted, hav- 
ing been taken ill.) 

You answer not. Come! Oh! 


Our hopes are 





come upon the wings of friendship! 
gone! Read the enclosed. All our hopes are gone!”’ 


‘*You write not. 
| 
| ‘The wound of the Marquis is declared to be mortal. 


| The Cardinal broods over revenge, and his assassins 
seek the Prince. My master, oh! my unhappy mas- 
| ter! Is it come to this? undeserved, dreadful fate! 
| Like criminals we must hide ourselves from murder- 


] 
| 


_ers and creditors. 
| I write to you from the Monastery of... , where 
|, the Prince has found an asylum. At this moment he 


|| rests at my side upon a hard couch and sleeps. Alas, 


| strengthen him but to feel his sorrows the more. Dur- 


| 
_ing the ten days that she was sick, no sleep visited his 


| 

| 

| the slumber of complete exhaustion, which will 
| 

|; eyes. 


I was present at the post mortem examination. 


She is tobe 


1| : . 
} Traces of poison have been discovered. 
| 


buried to day. \ 
| Ah, my dear O, my head isrent. I have witnessed 
a scene which will never be effaced from my memory. 


} 


_I stood near her death-bed. She departed like a saint, 


and her last dying eloquence she exhausted in endeav- 


ouring to guide her lover into the path by which she 


 eshaniiedl toheaven. All our firmness was shaken. 


| see Prince alone remained firm: and although he 
seemed to suffer more than the pains of death which 


| she endured, he still retained sufficient strength of 


mind to refuse the pious enthusiast, her last, her dying 


prayer.” 


In this letter was enclosed the following : 


70 Faeseunm”’** 


FROM HIS SISTER.:- 


«The alone saving church which has made so bril- 





| liant an acquisition in the person of Prince. . 


» will 
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life, to which she is indebted for this acquisition. 1) 


have tears and prayers for one gone astray; but no suc- 
cor for an unworthy object. 
HENRIETTA.” 


I took post immediately, travelled day and night, 
and in the second week I was in Venice. My des- 


patch was ofno avail. I came to offer aid and con- 


| 





solation to an unfortunate ; I found a happy mortal | 


who needed not my feeble assistance. F. was sick | 


and could not be seen, when I arrived. The follow- | 


ing note was handed me from him : 


«‘-Return, dear O, from whence you came. The 


Prince no longer needs you nor me. His debts are 


paid—the Cardinal reconciled—the Marquis restored. | which here had existence before the foot of a white 


Do you remember the Armenian? In his arms you 


find the Prince, who five days ago has heard his 





first mass.”’ 


Written for the Magnolia. 
| Mr. Eprror: , 


The following account of a remarkable and poetical 
| phenomenon, has appeared in the New Orleans Picay- 
une, accompanied by a copy of verses of great merit, a 
stanza of which, we have adopted as a heading to the 
ensuing poem, which is offered for insertion in the 
Magnolia. 


PASCAGOULA BAY. 


Tue story told of a wild and singular melody float. 
ing about this bay, is well authenticated, and though it 
is sufficiently fanciful and romantic to be rejected as 





|| asuperstition, it is, nevertheless, entitled to full credit 


I nevertheless urged my way to the Prince, but was | 


At Hast-Pascagoula, about a mile from Field’s Hotel, 
there are still some signs left of an old Indian fort, 


man stepped upon the soil. It was built of mud and 
shells, and not many years ago, when curiosity led to 
excavations being made, pipes, bones, Indian orna. 


ments and utensils were dug up from the interior. 
| On, and near the water, at this place, the mysterious 


not received. At the bed-side of my friend I heard at i music is frequently heard, both in night and day, when 


last the unheard of history. 


END OF SCHILLER’S GHOST-SEER, 


The following note from Prof. Hadermann, will 
explain itself. We trust he will soon have it in his 
power to furnish the continuation of the Geistergeher. 
We can assure him that a great interest is felt inthe 
story, and take this opportunity of expressing our 
obligations to him for the able manner in which he 
has performed his part, thus far, of the promise made 
to our readers. 


Oxford, March 14th, 1841. 
Dear Sir: 


I herewith send you the conclusion of the Ghost- 
Seer, as far as Schiller has carried it. As I mentioned 
in my prefatory remarks, the work was finished by a 
different hand, and as soon as I commenced the trans- 
lation for you, I wrote to a friend in Philadelphia, to 





procure me the continuation : but am sorry to say, 


have not yet obtained it, though I know that it can be 


obtained at the North. Still, as far as my pledge to | 


your readers is concerned, it has been redeemed; for 
the whole of Schiller’s Geisterseher has been placed 


before them. Should they feel an interest in it, I) eS ¢ 
|| for several moments, when it comes again like some- 


shall leave nothing untried, to furnish the concluding 
part as early as possible. 
Very respectfully yours, 


C. J. HADERMANN. 
P. C. Pendleton, Esq. 


i 


| the winds are sleeping and stillness is on the wave. 
| This has given rise to the poetical superstition, that the 
| mournful melody is the perpetual echo of the death 
| song of the Indians: for it is related, that a tribe called 
the Biloxi were here beset by numerous enemies; be- 
sieged in the fort, and finding death inevitable, but he- 
roically resolving not to die by their foes—the men 
| folded their arms, the women pressed their children 
to their breasts, and the whole tribe walked into the 
| Bay, singing their death-song, and were drowned. 


| At West-Pascagoula, near McRea’s Hotel, and just at 





the confluence of the river and the Bay, the sound is 
often heard. Few have resided even a short period in 
the neighborhood, without hearing the mysterious 
music. It resembles aloud musical buzzing of some 
large insect—swelling and receding, like the fairy 
voice ofthe Zolian. Itis heard in the bathing houses, 
here its most singular peculiarity is discoverable, for, 


_by placing your finger on apost, a vibration is distinct- 
ly felt, trembling upwards from the water. It is sel- 
dom that you can determine upon any quarter whence 
the sound proceeds, as it seems at one moment in the 
air, the next inthe water, now distant and then near, 
now fading away so imperceptibly, that you question 
your hearing as to whether or not it is still distinguish- 
able, and almost fancy the whole a hallucination; then 
swelling back to you again, removing at once all doubt, 
-and charming you to the spot, with pleased and won- 
_derful surprize. Another singularity about it, is, that 
by striking any object near, so as to producea noise, oF 
by plashing the water, you cause the sound to cease 


thing of life that had been startled. 


| «‘The men folded their arms, the women pressed 


} 
‘ 


their children to their breasts, and the whole tribe 
walked into the Bay, singing their death song, and were 
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drowned.” Where, in the legends of any people, can |! Fled, as disturbed by the awakened wind. 

be found a sterner instance of what was once deemed || The choir is heard no more. But list! again 
yirtue, than this? Where, in what is called classical | Restored is nature’s peace, 

history, is there such an instance of the heroic self- | And comes anon the wild, mysterious strain— 
devotion of a whole people? The Roman Senator fell 


And lo! once more the fairy melodies cease. 
upon hisown sword, rather than witness the de grada- | Oh! viewless spirits, say? 


tion of his country. The Roman people bowed their || Mourn ye the vanished warriors of the woods, 
neck to the yoke. Here the whole nation, warrior | 


and prophet, brave and boy; the mother with her child 


| | Once rulets of the wilds and floods, 
; >a: 

pressed to her bosom; the father with the son of his | 
| 

} 

\| 

|| 


The unvanquished brave; 
The fierce and tameless sons of Liberty? 
Laments the lay! 
The valiant race who here their latest stand, 
| Stern-gathering took, and sacred made the strand, 
By deeds heroic, ere the entombing wave 
They sought, and sunk unconquer’d and still free ? 
«Float upon the silver wave, _ Or weep ve for the quiver’d youth and maid, 
Of Pascagoula Bay.” | ‘*The flowers of the forest wee’d away.” 
oe _ The lovers fond, here once in pleasure laid, 
Phazma says: ‘* I listened to’this music with aston- | “<By every stream, and blest in every shade.” 
| Oh! sacred be the Sabbath that ye love! 
| And may eternal silence hush the grove, 
And lonely shore— 
While thus the dim-heard dirge ye pour— 
While thus the rite is paid, 
woven into verse.” To beauty and to valor now no more. 


pride by the hand; lovers re. joicing that their lots were 
not divided, walking down to the gravetogether! To) 
them, Pascagoula was but a ford which they must pass 
to the happy*hunting grounds; and poetically fitting it 
js that their death-song should still 





ishment and delight, the evening before the verses 
were written. Philosophers may assign a cause for it; 
Ihave no suggestion to make. The residents all about 
the Bay have heard this singular melody, remember it | 
for fifty years, and tell the legend which I have here 





ARION. 
THE HAUNTED SHORE. 


— — 0 00S OO OO I Bp eccce —_———. 


‘‘Does sorrow dwell beneath the wave, 
In coral grot and crystal cave? 

Ah, do the nymphs and naiads know 
Toweep? Does not some fair Undine, 
Beneath yon bay of silver sheen, 
Hiding her face in tresses green, 

Drop amber tears of wo?” 


Written for the Magnolia. 
ODE TO THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


How sad the moans at dead of night 

That o’er thy lone, majestic height 

= The sighing breezes bear! 

Eolus, does the Stormy Band 

Escaped from thy severe command 
Hold plaintive concert there? 

Or do unjoyful spirits sigh? 


. New Orleans Picayune. 


By Pascagoula’s bay and haunted shore, 
Tis solitary all and silent, save 
The sound of the beach-broken wave. 
Its play-fellow, the breeze, Do hollow shades and demons cry 
Now sports no more, Dejected and forlorn? 
Gone to its rest, In hopeless grief anticipate 
Like wearied bird ’midst the unstirring trees, The day that seals their awful fate 
A sacred calm, as if some spirit near The great Eternal Morn? 
Hover’d—broods deepening round—and hark! inair, Reign on : in lonely grandeur reign, 
The swell of half-heard symphonies; Sublime o’er all the widening plain, 
Like voices from the Islands of the blest— Commotion ne’er shall shake 
Like murmur’d memofies, Thy long dominion, firm and sure, 
The melody seems; Till sun and time no more endure, 
Or holy harpings heard in dying dreams. And slumbering dead awake. ; 
Of hapless love they tell— Though soldier brave and shrinking maid 
Or flows the requiem o’er the spot, Below the sod be early laid, 
Where valor fell— Or in the billowy sea; 
For the brave forgot: Stupendous thou shalt still abide | 
A spirit-hymn to the past— *Till countless ages onward glide 
Now full the harmonies olian roll, Aan neues fe. 
Now fade—now die—now sink into the soul— allie la a 


Too sweet to last. Emory College, Oxford, March, 1841. 
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Translated for the Magnolia. 
THE ADVENTURES 


OF THE 


LAST OF THE ABENCERAGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


BY MISS L. R. L. 


— 
Continued from page 140. | 


Tue daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe kept faith- 
ful to her word. She had requested her father to take 
her to Malaga. From the mountain tops which bor- 
dered this uninhabited coast, her eyes followed in the 
distance vessels and fugitive sails. During a tempest, 


she contemplated with affright the swelling sea: it 


was then she loved to lose herself in the mist, tobe | 
exposed in the most dangerous passes, to be bathed by || 


the waves, and carried away by the same gust which | 
threatened the life of Aben-Hamet. | 
When she saw the melancholy sea-gull touch the 
waves with her large curved wings, and fly towards 
the shores of Africa, she commissioned her with all | 
the words of love, and all the senseless wishes which | 
emanate from a heart inflamed by love. | 
One day wandering upon the strand, she perceived 
a long barque whose elevated prow, raking mast and | 
~ Jateen sail announced the superior genius of the Moors. | 
Blanca runs to the sea shore, and soon sees the barba- | 
resque ship enter the harbor, which caused the sea to 
foam by the rapidity of its course. A Moor, elegantly 
dressed, was standing upon the prow. Behind him 
two slaves held by the bridle, an Arabian horse, whose 
smoking nostrils and erect mane, denoted his ardent 
nature, and the terror which he felt at the roaring of 


the waves. The barque arrives, her sails are furled, | 


she touches the pier, and the Moor immediately leaps 
on the shore, which resounds with the noise of his 
arms. The slaves lead forth the courser, spotted as a 
leopard, which neighs and prances with joy at finding 
himself once more upon land. Other slaves slowly 
take down a basket, in which reposesa Gazelle upon 


selves faithful! 


THE LAST OF THE ABENCERAGE. 





engraved in Arabic characters, a name and a talis 
man. 

Blanca recognised Aben-Hamet; she dares not be- 
tray herself to the eyes of the crowd; she retires, and 


sends Dorothea, one of her women, to warn the Aben- 


‘| cerage that she expected him at the palace of the 


Moors. Aben-Hamet handed, at this moment, to the 


Governor his firman, written in azure letters upon a 


precions vellum, inclosed in a silkencase. Dorothea 
approaches, and conducts the happy Abencerage to 
Blanca’s feet. What transports, in again finding them- 
What happiness in behelding each 


other again, after so long a separation! What new 


|| oaths of eternal love! 


Two slaves lead the horse, whit, instead of a sad- 
| dle, had upon its back a lion skin, begirt with a purple 

zone. They afterwards brought the Gazelle. Sul- 
tana,” said Aben-Hamet, ‘here is a Gazelle of my 
_ country, almost as beautiful as thyself.” Blanca un- 
tied the charming animal, which seemed to thank her 
with some of its sweetest looks. During the absence of 
the Abencerage, the daughter of the Duke of Santa-Fe 
had studied the Arabian language, and, with softened 
| eyes, read her own name upon the Gazelle’s collar. 
|The latter, restored to liberty, after being so long 
| chained, could hardly stand upon her feet; she would 
| lie down, and repose her head upon the knees of her 
| Blanca gave her fresh dates, and caressed 
this Gazelle of the desert, whose fine skin had retain 


ed the odor of the aloe’s wood and the rose of Tunis. 


mistress. 


The Abencerage, the Duke of Santa Fe, and his 
daughter, started together for Granada. The days of 
| the happy couple glided by, as those of the past year; 
| the same walks, the same regrets at the-sight of his 
country, the same love increasing, and equally shared, 
| the two lovers still retained their attachment to the 


religion of their fathers. ‘Be a Christian,” said 


! 
|| Blanca. ‘*Be a Mahomedan,”’ said Aben-Hamet; and 


| thus the two lovers once more parted, without yield- 


ing to the passion which inclined them one to another. 


Aben-Hamet again repaired to Granada the third 

year, as the emigrating birds which love recalls in the 
spring to our climate. 

| He found not Blanca upon the shore; but a letter 

from this adored female apprised the faithful Arab of 

_the departure of the Duke of Santa-Fe for Madrid, and 


| the arrival of Don Carlos in Granada. Don Carlos was 








palm leaves; her delicate feet tied and bent under | accompanied by a French prisoner, a friend of the bro- 
her, for fear that they should be broken by the rocking | ther of Blanca. The Moor felt grieved at his heart, 
of the ship. She wore a collar of aloe seeds; and up- | when reading this letter. He left Malaga for Granada 
on a golden plate, which clasped the collar, were | with melancholy thoughts. The mountains appeared 
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to him of a frightful dreariness, and frequently he 
turned his head to gaze at the sea he had just cross 

lanca, during the absence of her father, was un- 
able to leave a brother she loved; a brother who, for her 
sake, deprived himself of his wealth; and a brother 
whoni she had not seen for more than seven years. 
Don Carlos possessed all the courage and pride of his 
nation; terrible as one of the conquerors of the new 
world, among whom he spent his first years; and re- 
ligious as the Spanish knights who conquered the 
Moors; he entertained the hatred against the Infidels, 
which he inherited from the blood of the Cid. 


Thomas de Lautrec, of the illustrious house of Foix, 
in which the beauty of the women, and valor of the 
men, passed for hereditary gifts, was the younger bro- 
ther of the Countess of Foix, and of the brave and un- 
fortunate Odet de Foix, knight of Lautrec. At the 
age of eighteen, Thomas was created a knight by 
Bayard, in that retreat which cost the Chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche, his life. Soon after this event, 
Thomas was pierced with wounds and taken prisoner 
at Pavia, in defending the knightly King, who lost all, 
save honour. 

Don Carlos de Bivar, witness of the valor of Lau- 
trec, had taken care of the wounds of the young French- 
man, and soon there sprang up between them, one of 
those heroic friendships which is based upon esteem 
and virtue. Francis the First returned to France; 
but Charles the Fifth retained the other prisoners. Lau- 
trec had the happiness of sharing captivity with his 
king, and resting every night at his feet. Remaining 
in Spain after the departure of the monarch, he had 
been sent, upon parole, to Don Carlos, who had just 
brought him to Granada. 

When Aben-Hamet presented himself at the palace 
of Don Rodrigo, and was introduced into the hall in 
the presence of the daughter of the Duke of Santa-Fe, 
he experienced sensations which, until now, had been 
unknown to him. At the feet of Donna Blanca, was 
seated a young man who looked upon her, in silent ad- 
miration. 

This young man was dressed in buff hose which fit- 
ted closely his elegant figure, a doubtlet of the same 
color, tightened by a belt whence hung a sword adorn- 
ed with fleurs de lis. A silk cloak was thrown over 
her shoulders, a small hat ornamented with plumes 
covered his head: a lace ruffle fell upon his chest and 
left his neck exposed. Moustaches, black as ebony, 
gave to his countenance, naturally mild, a manly and 
warlike air. Large boots, which fell and turned above 
his feet, bore the eperon d'or, the baige of knighthood 
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Al sor stance, another knight was standing, 
resting up t roas of his long sword; he was 
ircssed as the ot! knight, but appeared older. His 


ks, thouch ardent and passionate, inspired 
both fear and respect The Red Cross of Calatrava 
was embroidered on his doublet, with this device: 
Pour celle et pour mon Roi 

An involuntary cry escaped Blanca’s lips, when she 
perceived Aben-Hamet: “Knights,” said she “behold 
the Infidel of whom I have so frequently spoken; fear 

sthe come off victorious. The A bencerages were 
like him, and none surpassed them in los alty, courage, 
and gallantry.” 

Don Carlos advanced towards Aben-Hamet. “Sir 
Moor,” said he, **my father and sister have apprised 
me of your name, they believe vou to be of a brave and 

7 


noble race: vou have already distinguished vourself 


bv your courtesy So n my " aster, Charles the Vth- 


wil! va 


re war with Tunis; and we shall see each 
other, I hope, in the battle field.” 

Aben-Hamet placed his hand upon his bosom, seat. 
ed himself on the floor without answering, and remain- 
ed with his eyes fixed upon Blanca and Lautrees The 
latter admired with the curiosity peculiar to his coun. 
try, the superb robe, brilliant arms and beauty of the 
Moor. Blanca did not appear embarrassed ; her whole 
soul was in her eves: the sincere Spaniard endeavored 
not to conceal the secret of her heart. After some 
moments of silence, Aben-Hamet arose, bowed to the 
daughter of Don Rodrigo and withdrew. Astonishedat 
the Moor’s behaviour and the looks of Blanca, Lautree 
went away with a suspicion which was soon realized. 

Don Carlos remained alone with his sister. “Blan- 
ca,” said he, ‘explain yourself. Whence arises this 
confusion at the sicht of a stranger?” 

**My brother,” replied Blanca, ‘‘] love Aben-Hamet! 
and if he would only be a Christian, my hand is his.” 

“What!” cried Don Carlos, “‘you love Aben-Ham- 
et! the daugliter of the Bivars love a Moor—an infidel 
—an enemy whom we have chased from these places!” 

«‘Don Carlos,” replied Blanca, “I love Aben-Ham- 
et; Aben-Hamet loves me. Since three years he re- 
jects me rather than renounce the religion of his fa- 
thers. Nobility, honor, chivalry, are in him ; tomy 
last breath will I adore him.” 

Don Carlos could well understand that the resolu- 
tion of Aben-Hamet was generous, though he deplored 
the blindness of his infilelity. ‘Unfortunate Blanca,” 
said he, ** where will] this love conduct thee? I had 
hoped that Lautrec, my friend, would have become 
my brother.” 

‘‘Thou wert deceived,” said Blanca, ‘I cannet love 
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this stranger. As regards my sentiments for Aben- 
Keep’thy 
oaths of chivalry as I will keep my oaths of love 


Hamet, I will render account to no one. 


Know only for thy consolation that never will Blanca 
espouse an infidel.” 

«‘Our family will them disappear from the earth,” 
cried Don Carlos. 

“It is for thee to revive it,” said Blanca. ‘Besides 
of what importance will sons be to thee, who will de- | 
generate from thy power? Don Carlos, I feel that we 
are the last of our race; we come from too common a_| 
stock for our race to flourish after us: the Cid was our | 
ancestor; he will be our posterity.” Blaricaretired. | 
DomCarlos seeks the Abencerage. ‘Moor,” said | 
he, “‘renounce my sister, or accept the combat.” 

**Art thou commissioned by thy sister,’’ answered 
Aben-Hamet, to demand of me the oaths she made me?” 

**No,” replied Don Carlos; ‘‘she loves thee more | 
than ever.” 


*‘Ah! worthy brother of Blanca,” answered Aben- 


Hamet, interrupting him, ‘<I ought to owe all my hap- 
pinéss'to thy race! Oh fortunate Aben-Hamet! 
happy day! I believed Blanca unfaithful to me, for | 
this French Knight,” 

*‘And is that thy happiness,” exclaimed Dan Car- | 
Tos, beside’ himself; ‘‘Lautrec is my friend; without | 
thee he wouldbe my brother. Satisfy me for the tears 


” 


“I am willing,” replied Aben-Hamet; «though | 


born of a race which perhaps has contended with thine, | 
Tam no Knight. I see no one to confer that order | 
Which will permit thee to cope with me and not de- | 
scend from thy rank.” 





Por Carlos struck by the reflection of the Moor, | 
regarded him with mingled rage and admiration. Then | 
snddenly rejoined, ‘It is I who will confer the Knight- | 
hood, thou art worthy of it.” 


Aben-Hamet bent the knee before Don Carlos, who | 
dubbed him #Knight, by striking his shoulder three | 


times with the flat of his sword; afterwards girded | 


around him the same sword which perhaps the Aben- 


cerage would plunge into his breast: such was ho- | 





nor in those times: } 


Both spring upon their coursers, leaving the walls | 


of Granada, and seek the fountain of pines which the | 


duels between the Moors, and the Christians, had | 


since rendered famous. It was there that Malique | 
Alabes contended with Ponce de Leon, and that the | 
grand master of Calatrava had slain the valorous Aba- 
yados. One yet saw the remains of this Moorish 





knight suspended to the branches of the pine, and upon 


|| ded advantage over his antagonist. 


Oh } 


alban 
| cerage; but I never dreamed to have inflicted the least 
which thou hast caused my family to shed.” | 
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the bark of this tree letters of afunereal inscription. 
Don Carlos pointed ont with his hand to the Abencer- 
age the tomb of Abayardos: ‘‘Imitate,” said he to him 
‘*that brave infidel, and receive baptism antl death from 
my hand.” 

‘*Death perhaps, answered Aben-Hamet: but life 
Allah and the prophet !”” 

They soon took their stations, and ran with fury 
against each other. They had no other weapons but 
their swords: Aben-Hamet was not so skilful as Don 
Carlos, but the quality of his arms, of pure Damascus 

steel, and the agility of his Arab steed, gave him deci- 
He charged after 


the manner of the Moors, and with his large and sharp 


stirrup cut the right leg of his antagonist’s horse below 
} the } 


cnse. 


The wounded animal falls to the ground, 


‘and Don Carlos dismounted by this happy stroke, 


rushes upon Aben-Hamet, sword in hand. 
Aben-Hamet springs to the earth and receives Don 

Carlos with boldness. He parries the first cuts of the 

Spaniard, whose sword is splintered upon the pure 


Damascene blade. Twice deceived by fortune, Don 


Carlos sheds tears of rage, and cries out to his antago- 
| nist: ‘Strike, Moor, strike; Don Carlos disarmed 
| . . 
| defies thee, and all of thine infidel race ” 


| Thou could’st have killed me, replied the Aben- 
wound onthee. I have only wished to prove to thee 
that I was worthy to be called thy brother, and to 


subdue thy contempt for me.” 


| At this moment a cloud of dust is seen: Lautrec 


"and Blanca charged two horses of Fez swifter than the 
| 


wind. They arrive at the fountain of Pines and beheld 
the combat suspended. 


‘<I am vanqnished said Don Ca¥iss; this knight has 
spared my life. Lautrec perhaps you may be more 


|| fortunate than myself.” 


| . 6 . 
‘sMy wounds,” said Lautrec, in a kind and noble 


voice, *‘permit me to refuse the combat, against this 
I wish not added he, toknow the 
subject of your quarrel, and to discover a secret which 


courteous knight. 
perhaps would carry death to my breast. Soon my 
absence will cause peace once more to reign among 
| you, unless Blanca commands me to remain at her 
| feet.” 

‘«Knight,” said Blanca, ‘‘remain the companion of 
my brother: look upon me as your sister. The hearts 
| of all present are filled with chagrin; you will learn 


'| from among us to bear the disappointments of life.” 


Blanca wished to persuade the three knights to 
shake hands : to this they would not consent. ‘‘I hate 
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Aben-Hamet!”’cried Don Carlos. “I envy him,” sid 
Lautrec. “‘And I,” replied the Abencerage, ‘‘esteem 
Don Carlos, and pity Lautrec; but I do not love them 

“We always see,” said Blanca, ‘“‘that sooner or 
jater friendship will follow esteem. Let the fatal 
event which has assembled us in this place remain 
unknown in Granada.” 

Aben-Hamet, became from this moment, a thon- 
¢and times dearer to the daughter of the Duke of San- 
¢ta-Fe: love, loves the valiant; nothing more was 
wanting in the Abencerage, since he was brave and 
Aben-Hamet by 


Blanca’s advice, refrained for some days to present 


Don Carlos owed him his life. 


himself at the palace, so asto allow acalm to succeed 
the anger which Don Carlos entertained against him 
A mixture of bright and gloomy thoughts filled th: 
soul of the Abencerage: ifontheone side the assur- 
ance of being loved with so much fidelity and ardour 
was an inexhaustible source of delight to him, on t 
other the certainty of never being happy unless he 
renounced the religion of his fathers, shook the cour- 
age of Aben-Hamet. Already many vears had elaps- 
ed without bringing relief to his misfortunes: weuld 
the remainder of his‘iife thus pass away? 


He was absorbed in reflections the most melancholy 


and tender, when one evening he heard the sound of 


that Christian prayer which announces the close of 


day. It occurred to him to visit the temple of the 
€;0d of Blanca, and there to solicit counsel from the 
architect of nature. 

He departs, and arrives atthe door of an ancient 


mosque converted into a church, by the faithful. His 


heart flowing with melancholy and religion, he en- | 


tered the temple which was formerly that of his God, | 


and his country. The prayer had just ended and there 


were no longer any persons in the church. A softened 


lightreigned among a multitude of columns which re- 


sembled the trunks of forest trees regularly planted. 
The light architecture of the Arabs, was united to the 
gothic, and without being less elegant it possessed a 


dignity more becoming religious meditations. A few 


lamps, scareely illumined the long rows of arches, | 


but by the light of many burning tapers, one could 
yet seethe shining altar of the sanctuary, which spark- 
led with gold and precious stones. The Spaniards 
glory in despoiling themselves oftheir wealth to orna- 
ment the objects of their worship; and the image of 
the living God robed in veils of lace, crowns of pearls 
and clusters of rubies is adored by a people half dressed. 

One does not observe a single seat in this vast inelo- 
sure; the rich and the poor, alike prostrate themselves 
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before Ux the marble pavement which con- 
ceais the burned. Aben-Hamet pro- 
Ceeded s v - yt ™“ leserted aisics, which omy 


re-echoed with the sounds of his footsteps) His mind 
was divided between the remembrances which this 
ancient edifice of the religion of the Moors recalled, 
and the sentiments whik h the rel mon of the Chrs- 
tians created within his breast. At the foot of a co- 

in, he observed amotionless figure which he, at 


fiest ¢ \ fnr ao ahaty 


first, took for a statue upon atomb. On approaching it, 
I served a young knight kneeling, his head devo- 
tionally inclined, and his arms crossed upon his breast. 
The knight moved not at the noise of the steps of 
Aben-Hamet; no distraction or exterior sign of life dis- 
turbed his silent prayer. His sword was levying upon 
the pavement before him, and his hat ornamented with 
feathers on the marble at his side: he seemed to be fix- 
ed in this attitude by the power of an enchantment. 


It was Lautrec. ‘“‘Ah!” eaid the Abencerage te 


himself, **this young and handsome Frenchman re- 
quests from heaven some special favor; this warrior, 
already famous for his courage, opens here his heart 
to the King of Kings, as the most humble and obscure 
of men. Letus pray, then, to the God of these knights 
and of glory.” 

Aben-Hamet is about tocest himself on the marble, 
when he perceived, by the light of a lamp, Arabian 
characters anda verse of the Koran which appeared be- 
neath a half fallen piece of plaster. Feelings of re- 
morse entered his heart, and he hastens to leave the 
building, where he had thought to have proved um- 
faithful to his religion and his country. 

The cemetery which surrounded this ancient Mosque, 
was a kind of garden planted with oranges, cypresses, 
palms, and watered by two fountains; a nunnery was 
in the neighborhood; Aben-Hamet, in passing be. 
neath one of the porticos, observed a woman about to 
enter the church. Although enveloped ina veil, the 
Abencerage recognized the daughter of the Duke of 
Santa-Fe; he stopped, and said tober *“*Come you to 
seek Lautrec in this temple?” 

‘* Abandon those vulgar jealousies,” replied Blanca, 
‘when I no longer love thee, I will tell thee; I would 
disdain to deceive thee. I come here to pray for thee, 
thou, alone, art the object of my vows: 1 will forget my 
own soul for thine. It is not sufficient to intoxicate 
me with the poison of thy love when it is necessary 
to consent to serve the God to whom I pray. Thou 
disturbest my whole femily; my brother hates. thee; 


_my father is oppressed by sorrow because I refuse to 


|| select @ husband. Dost thou not perceive the de- 
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cay of my health? see’st thou this asylum of the dead, 


it is enchanted! soon will I repose here, if 


Y } 
Gaiuy iV 


thou refusest to receive my troth at the altar of 


Christians. The struggles that I experience will des- 
stroy my life; the passion which thou hast inspired m« 


will soon put an endto my frail existence. Remem 
ber, oh Moor, for, to speak in thine own language, th« 
fire which lights the taper is also the fire which con- 
sumes it!” 

Blanca, entered the church, and left Aben-Hamet 
subdued by her last words. 


Itis done—the Abencerage is conquered; he goes 
to renounce the errors of his religion; for a long time 
had he strivenagainstthem. ‘The fear of seeing Blan- 


cadie, was the predominant thought in the mind of 


"HE ABENCERAGE 
the skirt of his robe, *‘one could have lost as Francis 
ist. is Db 
I ¢ air lichts r rought and the 
( rse of conversation changed. Don Carlos was 
req sted ft reiat the discovery of Mexico. He 


spoke of that unknown world with the pompous elo- 


He spoke of 


manners of the 


1 


quence natural to the Spanish nation. 


the misfortunes of Montezuma, the 


\mericans, the prodigies of Castillian valor, and even 
the cruelties of his countrymen, who seemed to him 
to meritneither blame nor applause. These recitals 
delighted Aben-Hamet, whose passion for these mar- 
vellous tales betrayed his Arabian origin. In his turn 
he described the Ottoman empire, recently establish- 


ed on the ruins of Constantinople not without regret- 


4 e firs >IT i » of ahome : < r » “he 
Aben-Hamet. Afterall, said he to himself, may not ting the first empire of Mahomet ; happy times when 
the God of the Christians be the true God? This God 
is the God of elevated souls, since it is the God of 


Blanca, Don Carlos, Lautrec. 


the commander of the faithful saw shining around him 
Zobeide, Flower ef Beauty, Strength of Hearts, Tor- 
mentor; and the generous Ganem, a slave for love. 


; oS As for Lautrec, he painted the gallant court of Fran- 
With this thought Aben-Hamet awaited with im- | 


patience the morrow, when he would make known to 
Blanca his resolution to change a life of sadness and of 


cis Ist. the arts reviving in the midst of barbarism, the 
honor, loyalty, and chivalry of ancient times united to 


, : the polish of the more civilized ages; > 

tears, to one of happiness and joy. He could not re- ee pate civilined ages; gothic tawets 
turn to the palace of the Duke of Santa-Fe until even- 
ing. He learned that Blanca was gone with her bro- 


ther to the Generalife, where Lautrec gave a fete. 


decorated with the orders of Greece, and of the Galic 
women who heightened the richness of their apparel 
by the elegance of the Athenian. 

Risin, Semnet cinitebedteith now quspicions, hastens on After these recitals, Lautrec wishing to amuse the 
the footsteps of Blanca. Lautrec blushed at the ap- 
pearance of the Abencerage; as to Don Carlos, he re- 
ceived the Moor with cold politeness, but through 
which esteem was easily observed. 


divinity of this fete, took aguitar and sung the follow- 
ing romance which he had adapted to an air sang 


among the mountains of his country : 


LAUTREC’S SONG. 


Lautrec had served up the most delicious fruits of 
Spain and Africa in one of the saloons of the Gene- | 
ralife, called the saloon of the knights. Around this 
hall were suspended the portraits of princes and 
knights, conquerors of the Moors; Pelagius, the Cid, 
and Gonsalvo of Cordova. The sword of the last King 


low sweet is the mem’ry of that lovely place 
Where first beamed upon me nature’s fair face! 
_ How charming dear sister were those-days of France, 
_ Will they cease e’er to live in our remembrance? 


_Canst thou recall when by the cottage hearth stone, 
Our Mother was sitting beside us alone— 

of Granada was hung above these portraits. Aben- || How fondly she pressed us to her happy breast, 

Hamet betrayed not the grief at. his heart, and only | While softly her grey hairs we gently carest? 

ep eres aes CEG Cesk peatage “We | Canst thou remember that old Moorish tower, 

know not how to paint.” | Bathed by the blue rolling waves of the Dore, 
And the bell hung high in its lofty archway, 

_ That proclaimed far and near the return of day? 





The generous Lautrec who saw the eyes of the Aben- 
cerage, turned, notwithstanding his precaution, from 


him to the sword of Boabdil, said to him, «Sir Moor, || And that lake so blue,which the swallow skimmed o’er, 


| Shaded by willows which drooped from the shore, 
| So brighly.reflecting the bright rays of the sun, 
Who yielded to night, the track he had run? 


if1 had anticipated that you would have-honored me 
by coming to this feast, I should not have received 


you here. A sword, is lost almost every day, and I 





| 
| 


; 4 : : 
have seen the most valiant of kings, surrender his | Oh! who will return me my mountain so free! 


uk tidy pails Get@unnte enemy.” | My sweet sister Ellen and my great oak tree? 
| Their memory crowns but with sorrow my days : 
**Ah!” exclaimed the Moor, covering his face in || My country! I’ll love, till this body decays! 
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Lautrec in finishing this last verse w wil : 


glove atear which th 


try of France had drawn t his eve ihe regrets 
the handsome prisoner were kee v i y A } 
et, who deplored, as La trec. 1 Ss i his 


Being solicited at his turn to tak t y tar. ! eX- 


cused himself, saying that he knew ne roman 
and that would not be very agreeable to Christians 
“If itconcerns the infidels, who g 1 under our 


victories,”’ disdainfully replied Don Carlos, *‘you ma 
sing : tears are allowed the conqu 

“Yes.” said Blanca, *‘and it was thus when our 
fathers submitted formerly to the Moorish voke ; thes 
have left us as much to complain of.”’ 

Aben-Hamet then sung this ballad, which he had 


learned from a poet of the tribe of Abenceragy 


SONG OF THE ABENCERAGE 
«‘Oh beautiful Grenada city of Spain, 
I offer thee here my fond heart and strong hand, 
Ill wed thee and Jove thee, thine honor sustain 
And bear thee a bride to my own s 
I will deck thee with pearls and robes richly wrought 
To Cordova bring thee and Seville’s gay Court.” 
Thus spoke Don Juan from a fair mountain’s height, 


As Granada’s towers arose to his sight. 


Great King of Leon, bright Granada said, 
Keep thy presents, lor to the Moor | am wed, 
My robes are rich purple, my children so fair, 
Are the pearls my husband bids me to wear 
Thou said’st and did’st lie perjured city of Spain, 
Thy fair name thou hast blasted ne'er to regain 
But it was written! that the Christian accurs‘d 
Should rest on the soil the Abencerage nurs’d. 


Alhambra the palace to-Allah so dear, 

Ye green plains, ye smooth lakes and fountains so 
clear! 

It was written! that the Christian accurs’d 

Should rest on the soil the Abencerage nurs’d. 


The ingenuousness of these complaints had even 
touched the heart of the haughty Don Carlos, notwith- 
standing the imprecations pronounced against the 
Christians. He would rather not to have sung him- 
self, but through courtesy to Lautrec, he took the 
guitar from the hands of Aben-Hamet, and celebrated 
the deeds of the Cid, his illustrious ancestor: 

The Cid is armed and soon will seek 
The rolling billows of the deep, 

For Africa’s sunny shores depart 

With courage swelling at his heart, 

But e’er his galliot sweeps afar. 

He gently touches his guitar, 

Andat Chimene’s feet he tells, 

How honor in his bosom swells, 

And how he’|! seek the battle field, 
*Midst shattered spear and cloven shield. 
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And honor brighten o’er the tale 


W hiie love vour accents swe il. 


hus will the aged Christian sing, 
And thus my valor praise, 
His God, Chimene, and his King 


_ 


He lov’d through all his davs 


Don Carlos exhibited so much hauteur in singing 
these words in a manly and sonorous tone of voice, 
that Lautrec took him for the Cid himself. Lautrec 
partook of the warlike enthusiasm of his friend, but 
the Abencerage grew pale at the name of the Cid. 
‘That Knight,” said he, who is known among 
Christians as the flower of chivalry, bears the name of 
cruel arnong us. If his generosity had equalled his 
valour’ —*‘ His generosity >” quickly replied Don Car- 


} 
ios 


, interrupting Aben-Hamet, ‘far surpassed his 
courage; they are but Moors who dare to slander the 
heroes whence my family owes its origin.” 

‘What sayest thou?” cried Aben-Hamet, spring- 
ing from the seat on which he was reclining; “dost 
thou reckon the Cidamong thy ancestors?” 

**His blood runs in my veins,” replied Don Carlos, 
‘cand inthis noble current I recognize the hatred which 
burnsin my heart against the enemies of my God.”’ 

“Then” said Aben-Hamet regarding Blanca, “You 
are of the house of the Bivars, who after the con- 
quest of Granada, destr: wed the hearths of the unhap- 
py Abencerages and put to death an old Knight of that 
name, who wished to defend the tomb of his ances- 
tors!”’ 

“Moor!” cried Don Carlos, inflamed with rage, 


‘<know that I will not be interrogated. If I now pos- 
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sess the spoils of the Abencerages, the blood of my 
ancestors has been the price, and they are indebted 
for them only totheir swords.” 

“Yet one word,” said Aben-Hamet, more angry; 
‘we were ignorant in our exile that the Bivars bore 
the title of Santa-Fe, it is that which has caused my 
error.” 

««It was the same Bivar,”’ replied Don Carlos ‘‘con- 
queror of the Abencerage, on whom was conferred the 
title by Ferdinand the Catholic.” 

The head of Aben-Hamet drooped upon his bo- 
som: he stood in the midst of Don Carlos and the as- 
tonished Lautrec and Blanca. Two torrents of tears 
coursed fiom his eyes and fell upon the poignard at 
his girdle. ‘Pardon me,” said he; ‘‘I know that men 
should not shed tears; henceforth mine will be shed 


only in secret, although there is much for which | || 


should weep; listen to me: 

‘*Blanca, my love for thee rivals the burning sands of 
Africa. I am conquered; I could not live without 
thee. Yesterday the sight of the French Knight at 
prayers, and thy words in the Church-yard of the fem- 
ple fixed the resolution I had made of knowing thy 
God, and offering unto him my faith.” 


A movement of joy from Blanca, and of surprise 
from Don Carlos interrupted Aben-Hamet; Lautrec 


concealed his face in his hands. The Moor divined 


the reason, and shaking his head with a smile of bitter | 


grief ; “‘Knight,” said he, ‘loose not all hope: and 
thee, Blanca, weep not the fate of the last of the Aben- 
erage!” 
Blanca, Don Carlos and Lautrec, with uplifted 
dhands, exclaimed : ‘The last of the Abencerage !” 
Silence reigned: fear, hope, hatred, love, aston- 
fishment and jealousy agitated each heart; Blanca 


fell upon herknees. ‘God of benevolence!” saidshe, 


“thou justifiest my choice, I could love only the de- 


scendant of heroes.”’ 


«*Sister,” cried Don Carlos, enraged, ‘do you re- 
member that you are in the presence of Lautrec!” 

«‘Don Carlos,” said Aben-Hamet, ‘‘abate your an- 
ger; in me reposes your happiness, it shall not be 
withholden.” Then addressing himself to Blanca who 
had resumed her seat. 

«*Houri of heaven! genius of love and beauty! Aben- 
Hamet will be thy slave until the last breath of his 
frail life. But now listen to the extent of his unhap- 
piness: the old man sacrificed by thy ancestors while 
defending his fireside was the father of my father. Fur- 
ther learn a secret which I have concealed from thee, 
or rather one which thou hast caused me to forget. 


| 








W hen I left Africa to visit for the first time this long 
mourned country, I determined to seek out some de- 
scendant of the Bivars who would render me satisfae- 


+ 


tion for the blood of my fathers.” 

‘Very well,” said Blanca, in a voice oppressed 
with grief, but sustained by the spirit of a great mind, 
‘*what is thy resolution?” 

**That only which would be worthy of thee,” an- 
swered Aben-Hamet, ‘‘to return to thee thine oaths, 
to satisfy by my eternal absence and my death, that 
which we owe to each other; to the enmity of our 
Gods, of our country, and our families. Ifever my 
image is effaced from thy heart, if time, which des- 
troysall existence, shall ever tear from thy mind the 
memory of the Abencerage—this French knight— 
thou oughtest to make this sacrifice for thy brother.” 

Lautrec suddenly limself in- 


arose, and cast 


| to the arms of the Moor. 


‘«*Aben-Hamet!” cried 
_ he “think not to conquer me by generosity. I am 
a Frenchman! Bayard girded the sword of knighthood 
I would 


| be, as my knightly sponsor and as my prince, ‘With- 


upon me, I have spilt my blood for my King. 


_ out fear and without reproach.’ Ifyou remain among 
us, I will supplicate Don Carlos to give unto thee the 
hand of hissister, if thou leavest Granada, thy lover 


will never be troubled with one word of love from me. 


You shall not carry into your exile the thought, that 
Lautrec, insensible to virtue, sought to profit by thy 
| unhappiness.” 


And the young knight pressed the Moor to his bosom 


with all the warmth and vivacity ofa Frenchman. 


| **Knights,” said Don Carlos, **I did not expect les, 
| from the descendants of your illustrious ancestors. 


Aben-Hamet to what token shall I know you as the 

‘last of the Abencerage?”’ 

*“By my conduct,” replied Aben-Hamet. 

| «I admire it,” replied the Spaniard, «but before 
| expressing myself further, show me some sign of your 
| origin?’ 

Aben-Hamet drew from his bosom the hereditary 
ring of the Abencerage, which he now suspended to 
a chain of gold. 

At this token Don Carlos offered his hand to the 
unhappy Aben-Hamet. 





| **Sire Chevalier, I esteem 
you as a “‘prud’homme”’ and true Son of Kings. 
| You honour me by your projects on my family; I ac- 
‘cept the combat which you came secretly to seek. 
| If Iam conquered, all of my wealth, if otherwise all 
lof yours shall be the forfeit. Ifyou renounce the idea 
of the combat, accept in your turn that which I offer 


yous be a Christian and receive the hand of my sister 
| which Lautrec has demanded for you.” 
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The temptation was great, but it was not superior t 
the lofty soul of Aben-Hamet. If love with all his 
power of eloquence spoke to the heart oi the Aben 
age, the lea of uniting his blood with that of his 
secutors only filled him with alarm. He thought that 
he saw the shade of his grandfather arising from 
tomb and reproaching him for this sacriligious 
ance. Transfixed with grief, Aben-Hamet exclaim- 
ed: “Oh! am I to meet with such lofty souls, such 
generous characters, only that their loss may be mor 
keenly felt! But Blanca, decide, what do you say 
shall be the course of my conduct, to render me more 
worthy of thy love?” 

Blanca exclaimed: ‘‘Return to the desert!” and 
she swooned away. 

Aben-Hamet prostrated himself and adored Heav- 
en less than Blanca, and departed without uttering a 
word. On the same night he left for Malaga, and 
embarked in a ship which would touch at Oran. Near 
this city he found the camp of a caravan which f 
three years had been travelling from Maroc through 
Africa on their return to Egypt, having found at Ger- 
nen a caravan going to Mecca. Aben-Hamet put 
himself among the number of Pilgrims. 

For some time the life of Blanca was despaired of 
but finally she was restored. Lautrec remained faith- 
ful to the promise he had made the Abencerage, and 
he increased not the sadness of the daughter of the 
Duke of Santa-F'e, by amy allusion to his love. Each 
year which brought the return of that day when Aben- 
Hamet used to leave Africa, she was seen wandering 
upon the mountains of Malaga, and seated upon the 
rock looking upon the sea, and vessels in the dis- 
tance; she would then return to Grenada; she passed 
the rest of her days among the ruins of the Alhambra. 
She complained not; she wept not; she never spoke 
of Aben-Hamet. A stranger would have thought her 
happy. She was all that remained of her family. Her 
father died of chagrin, and Don Carlos fell in a duel, 
in which Lautrec acted as second. It was not known 
what became of Aben-Hamet. 

In leaving the gate which leads totheruins of Car- 
thage, one observes a cemetery. Underapalm tree 
in the corner of this Church-yard, a tomb was shown 
me which is called the tomb of the last of the Aben- 
cerage. There is nothing remarkable in this monu- 
ment, it is but a simple slab of marble, only after the 
custom of the Moors, there is cut with the chisel in 
the middle of this stone, asma!] excavation. The 
rains are collected in this funeral cup, with which the 
birds of the air quench their thirst. 
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ARCANA ANGELORUM; 


OR 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESy 


PART It. 


SvucH was the joyous spirit song, 
That poured the arch of heaven along, 
Till every wandering orb around, 
Caught up and swelled the choral sound; 
And sole! 


That silvery music of the sky; 


imiy it pease lon high, 


And poised n my starry wing, 

I heard its joyous accents ring; 

And then | telt my bosom swell, 

W ith that wild thust, thou knowest so well, 
Is ever urging me to seek, 

Where’er my soaring flight can sweep, 
New Knowledge—‘ts my dearest wish, 


And fills my craving soul W ith blusa 


I flung my pinions to the blast, 

And through the starry ranks I passed, 
And swift and far my course I sped, 
Until beyond our sphere I fled, 

Yet on I hurnied, swift as light, 

Nor paused a moment, day or night, 
But with unwearied wings I went, 
Far o’er the boundless firmament; 

Till other spheres of joy and light, (1) 


Burst like a vision on my sight : 


And then I pansed upon a cloud, 
And heard their music sounding loud, 
In hymns that told of Faith and Love, 


And Joy and Blessedness above. 


I cannot now—I ne’er could tell, 
The joyous thoughts that then did swell, 
And bound throughout my spirit frame, 
Until | worship’d that great name, 
Which all on earth and in the sky, 
Should praise and bless and glornfy. 
Oh, at was joy—wild joy to me, 

To gaze upon HIS wonders thus, 
And know that through infinity 

A thousand shining planets rush, 
And that His spirit’s glowing rays, (2) 
Could pierce unto their distant ways; 
And then | turned my flight below, 

And from the heaven | wandered far, 
For much my spirit longed to know 


If man was as the angels are. 


I looked around, and lo! I saw (3) 


A mortal o’er a volume bent 


And up and down with fear and awe, 
His eyes with eager searching went. 
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I cast upon the page a look, 
It was the sacred pledge of love, 
That high inspired Holy Book— 
That gift to man from heaven above. 


I watched the joy upon his face, 

Aud how it chased the lines of care, 
When those bright promises he’d trace, 

That comfort which was written there. 
And from that hour each day and night, 

I hovered near him as he read, 
And threw upon the page the light 

Which angels o’er THAT VOLUME shed. 
I watched and joyed to see each day, 

Ilis spirit soaring nearer heaven, 
And triumph o’er the baser clay, 

With which he long and well had striven. 
I opened wonders to his eye, 

Bright things of which he ne’er had dream’t 
The mysteries of the earth and sky, 

The secrets of the Firmament. 
I told him how the earth was formed, 

And how the Atmiaury rul’d it all, 
How mortals were by sindeformed, 

And what they were before the fall, 
And all the hidden things which are 

In heaven above and earth below, 
The name and functions of each star, 

And what the very angels know 
I told himof: and he became 

A preacher of the Holy Word. 
And mid’st the learned in God’s fane 

He breathed the things that he had heard, 
And he was given the power to seek 

The regions of our own bright world, 


And through itsvarious heavens to sweep, (4) 


Till each was to his gaze unfurled. 
And when he sought the earth again, 

He preached those things that he did see, 
And solemnly he breathed to men, 

The mysteries of eternity. 


He stood upon a rising hill, 

Where heaving darkly round and round, 
The multitude all hushed and still, 

Stood listening to the solemn sound 
Of his deep voice, that loudly. spoke 

Those visions which in heaven he saw, 
That on his mortal senses broke 

Until his spirit quailed with awe. 
Upon the billows of the west, 

The sun hung o’er his couch below, 
But e’er he went to seek his rest 

He flung abroad a parting glow, 
Upon the dancing wave it sparkled ; 

Upon the mountain top it shone, 
Lingering a while before it darkened 

A spot so fair to gaze upon. 
It shone upon the spot where stood 

That Holy man still loudly preaching, 
And eagerly the multitude 

Received the things that he was teaching. 
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His powerful arm was raised on high, 
And as he told his mystic story, 
There spoke and kindled in his eye 
A light, a beam, of heavenly glory; 
He ceased—and o’er those my riads fell, 
A silence 
Until a murmuring ’gan to swell, 
And rise amidst them, round and round; 
Like to the far voice of the ocean, 


solemn and profound 


When thundering on the beach his seas, 
Or like the rising winds commotion, 

When rushing through the forest trees, 
Until each listening man gave out, 

A sound that hoarsely pealed on high 
And swelled in joyous tones the shout, 

*‘Oh Lord, thy name we glorify!!!” 


And thus this mortal often taught, 
And loudly preached on earth below, 
Those things so long with myst’ry taught 
The things which Gods and Angels know. 
He was a man of lonely mood, 
A man who always longed to be, 
Amid the forest’s solitude, 
Or sauntering by the restless sea. 
And when he held discourse with men, 
As God had warned him from above, 
His spirit always longed again, 
To seek the dwelling of his love. 
The deep blue shining of the sky, 
The soughing of the gentle breeze— (5.) 
That sound so full ef mystery— 
His spirit had no love but these, 
At eve he wandered by the beach, 
And heard the sobbing of the sea, 
That far as mortal eye could reach, 
Stretched onward to infinity. 
And when upon the deep afar, 
The sun went down beneath the billow, 
And many a little shining star, 
Came twinkling softly from its pillow; 
He’d raise on high his evening hymn, 
And pray unto the Almighty thus; 
And clearly through the twilight dim, 
That sound of song and praise would rash. 


AN EVENING HYMN. 


Darkness o’er the deep is falling, 
Twilight hovers o’er the sea, 

And the herd his flock is calling, 
Homewards o’cr the darkening lea. 


Drearily the wind is sweeping, 
Lonesomely the streamlet sings, 

Plaintively the sea is weeping, 
Restlessly her wave she flings. 


Shining gently in the sky, 
With a beam of softest light, 
Like some seraph’s searching eye, 
A little star is twinkling bright 
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And travelled to thy glorious sphere. 


Oh G i! I en ath ft] s tw lioht sk’ 
Beside the darkly murmuring sea, 
Beneath the searching of thine eve, 


I humbly pray this thing of thee 


Oh let me vield to thee mv breath, 
And seek the fulness of thy love, 
Till, freed from this vile clay by death, 
I’l) praise thee ’midst the saints above. 
Such words each e’en were breathed by him, 
When twilight lav all hushed and dim, 
Upon the woods and sea: 
And when the day’s first beam of light 
Came forth to chase the gloom of night, 
Such was the wish his soul did pour, 
To Heaven, his resting place, to soar, 
And enter on eternity. 
And I, for days had heard that praver, 
My pinions they were strong and fleet, 
I bore it throuch the whistling air 
And laid it at the Mercy Seat. 


God heard—and those bright visions ceased, 
That shone upon him from our land, 
And in a day, his soul released, 
Shall be amid our own bright band. 


And now his soul is darkened o’er, 
Because he is shut out from Heaven, 

And those bright spirits come no more, 
That unto him so long were given. 


To morrow, e’er the Sun hath thrown, 
Upon the hill its latest flash, 

His spirit leaves its earthly home, 
And into Heaven in joy will pass. 


Oh Lord! look on him in that hour, 
Oh let him bea care to thee, 

When death is with him in his power 
When entering on eternity.” 


And on the hill those Angels bent, 
And offered up an humble prayer, 
Beneath the listening firmament 
And in the gently stirring air, 
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NOTES TO ARCANA ANGELORUM., 


Nore I 
«Till other spheres ofjov and licht, 
Burst like a Vision in ht.” 

Ir f ven | : little bit ofa 

. the su ideas which were conveved to me by 

Z ‘ *s Archit of the Heavens, (a 
work I think s npn blish 1 this country,) that 
I siars W Saw a ind Us, Were Dut those belonging 
to the sphere of w h we were the centre ; and that, 
a! st the regions of space, etret ne onwards to in- 


finitv, wet thersuch spheres, each containing count- 


as worlds. | ziorious handywork of an Almighty 


power. B “ thes fsaintsin Heav- 
en, when th in wing their flieht far, far through 
the sky. and at icet with evidences of the power 


NOTT tt 
‘And that his spirit’s ¢ vine rave 
Could pierce unto their distant ways.” 
This is according to the doctrine of “ Spiritual 
Influx.”” From the Lord is transmitted, in a constant 


‘ 


stream, those fires of Love which illumine,in the 
strongest degr , the spirits around the throne, and 
which is transmitted with gradually decreasing power 
throuchout the whole region of his created world. See 
introductory remarks. 


«*T looked around, and lo! I saw 


A mortal o’era \ 1¢ bent, &c.” 

The other day. I stum ijupon a volume of Swe- 
denbourg’s w tings, and mv wonder was a good deal 
excited by the extraordinary view opened up of the 
mysteries of a future state: There was something so 


novel in U stories which are related of his com- 
munion with the Angels, that I have selected him for 
this poem, though, torthe sake ol po tical effect, | have 
added much—his preaching for « xarnple, as also his 
lonely habits. 

Most people of the Church look upon believers in 
Sweden) yur as something very much akin to here- 
tics. They need not judge this way of me. I was 


: 
baptized and br wzht up a Pres»yterian 


NOTE I 
‘* And through its various heavens to sweep 
I i (a hy vas t h * 7a7 uniuried P 


‘‘There are three heavens,” says Swedenbourg, and 
t y are entirelv distinct from each other: the highest, 
or innermost, called the third heaven; the middle, or 








second: and the lowest or first heaven; and thev 
in or the supreme part in man, called 
head. the middle called the body: and the lowest. 
feet; or as the uppermost, lowest and middle cor 
ments ina house;in like order is the Divine Influx 
proceeding and descending from the Lord; and f 
the same law or order it follows, that heaven 
partite, or divided into thi e. St. Paul in hiss I 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 12th chapter, in 3 
verse. confirms this idea. “I knew a man in ‘ st 
a»ove fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, [ can 
not tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot te!|. God 
knoweth,) such a on ht ap into the third Hea- 
ven.”’ 

NOTE V. 


‘*The soughing of the gentle breeze.” 
Anzglice, sighing. As the Scottish appears to be the 
more expressive, | may be excused for adopting it. 


NOTE VI. 


‘Oh Lord, My God! I know thou art.” 
I have here changed the measure, as I think its time 
better adapted to the utterance of prayer. 
NOTE VII. 
«¢ And now his soul is darkened o’er, 
Because he is shut out from Heaven.”’ 

It is related of Swedenbourg that, previous to his 
death, those visions of a spiritual world, which had 
blessed him during his life~were withdrawn for a short 
time, and that in consequence, his spirits were much 


depressed. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 


Dear Srr:—It has often been remarked as some- 
thing singular, that in Lord Bacon’s essays, where he 
touches with a master’s hand nearly all that comes 
home to men’s business and bosoms, there should not 
bé@apage on so new and extraordinary an engine of 
intellectual power, as the Press. 

Some one, it is conjectured, observing and aspiring 
to supply the deficiency, composed in imitation of his 
manner, the discourse I send you. 

However ingeniously contrived, and whatever the 
marks of antiquity borne by the original, it was im- 
possible for me to divest myself of the conviction that 
it is merely a literary forgery, and this indeed seemed 
to be the general belief of much more competent crit- 
ics. 

On sucha subject however, it becomes me for many 
reasons to speak with the utmost reserve and diffidence. 
There isa diversity of opinion even onthe question 
whether the language be | 


T 


ndeed that of a contempora- 
ry, and. on this point also, having the misfortune to 
differ from high antiquarian authority, it is best to be 
silent. 

Were I sufficiently conversant with the writers of 
that age, to give the slightest value to my judgment, 
which I am not, and had time to assign my reasons for 
it, which is wanting; stiil my relations to the pos- 
sessor of the manuscript would deter me. 


A DISCOURSE ON IMPRINTING, &c 





Nevertheless, be its antiquity and authorship what 


they may, 


hey inasmuch I am aveured it has never 


as 
een published, your readers perhaps will be gratified 
th an opportunity of forming their own conclusions 
respecting this literary curiosity. 
In communicating it to you, no confidence is violat- 
ed, having been allowed in the words of my courteous 
icquaintance, toshew it without restriction ‘‘as a relic 


? 
i 


my travels, in that wonderful country where the 
use and abuse of the press are destined te attain, for 
zood and for evil, their greatest developement.” 
Very respectfully yours, 
R. H. W. 
April 1, 1841. 


A DISCOURSE 


ON THE ART OF IMPRINTING. 


Printing is like to prove unto the art politick, what 
gunpowder hath been to the art military. For letters 
now-a-days come near to have that authority over 
Christendom which oratory had of oldin the Greek 
Republicks. Nay the empire of letters is surer than 
that of Man. Since it provoketh less envie. It is 
mightier likewise, for all power is either of art or 
force, and strong or feeble as it maketh a shew of 
reigning according to its original. ‘The sword even 
in stout hands, is oftentimes but a weak steptre, and 
hath ever been held firmer by such as bore it not too 
nakedlie, but hid it rather under laurels of its oww 
winning. Wisdom, sayeth the proverb, is better than 
strength, for the sinews of strength decay sooner than 
the treasures of Wisdom. But Wisdom worketh al- 
ways more by persuasion than violence, for persuasion 
appealeth to the man and violence to the brute. Itis 
better therefore to rule by fear than by force, and by 
love than by fear; for fear is the mother of fraud and 
sister of discord. Yet was she a powerful divinitie 
and had many altars, but better worshipped than served, 
and stronger in men’s weakness than in her own 
strength. ’Tis fit she be of our court but not of our 
council, and rather for shew than use. 

Opinion ruleth the world. Bat he that ruleth this 
art ruleth opinion, for it hath inherited the power of 
the schools and the priests and the demagegues, which 
in times past were at variance among themselves. 
Truly it is the oracle of the multitude, and whosoever 
would govern them must be master of the springs 
whereby it may be moved at pleasure, the just man- 
agement thereofbeing a matter of much nicetie, wor- 
thy to be more noted, and wherein many are like to 
|, though otherwise accounted shrewd statesmen. 
For what Tyranny so strong as that which leaveth an 
outward shew of Freedom to its subjects, but fixeth 
its dominion in their thoughts, and so holdeth not the 
body but the mind in bondage. 
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Written for the Magnolia 
JOHNNIE KERDOlLl 
AND 


THE DEVIL 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE 


‘IT was in those davs when Saints were rife 
the earth, and when people held communion wit! 
them like ordinary men, that Saint Peter found hi 
self towards the close of a hot sultry day, entering the 


suburbs of a small village in the west of Scotland." 
He had walked far and over a moorland road, and as 
the good Saint trudged wearily onwards, he heartily 
wished for some hospitable roof where he might re- 
pose his weary limbs and satisfy the cravings of his 
stomach. His garb was soiled and untidy, his sandals 
covered with dust, and his long staff bore upon its 
point sundry pieces of peat and bog, which proved he 
fhad been wandering over the hills. Many a wist 
glance did that worthy man throw around him to see uf 
there were any marks of a habitation, and many a 
time did he sigh deeply, when he remembered the 
salmon and oat cakes on which he had breakfasted. 
At length just as the sun was setting, he espied a 
little hovel standing by the road side, built in th 
highland fashion of stone loosely piled togeth« 
without lime or plaster, and the roof thatched with 
heather. From the inside came the clanking sound 
which is generally heard in a smithie, and out of the 
hole in the roof, which served fora chimney, poured 
@xigumense volume of smoke that curlag and massed 
itself into fantastic shapes, and then settled into a dark 
cloud overhead. Joyfully did the Saint hasten forward 
when his eye made those observations, and gratefully 
did he enter the smithie with a blessing upon the 
proprietor, who was standing by the fire, one hapd 
working the bellows and the other holding a piece of 
ironin the glowing heat, with a pair of tongs. He 
was a stout, strong, good natured looking man, wrth 
an eye that twinkled with humor and happiness, ay 
when he noticed Saint Peter, he bent reverently to the 
ground and saluted him. ‘**Pax vobiscum,”’ said the 
Saint, for he used latin occasionally. ‘Pax vobiscum, 
I have travelled far, John Kerdou, and lam weary and 
hungered,—let me rest here [ pray thee, till the morn- 
ing.” Johnnie was delighted to get a real actual 
Saint, “‘ all alive and kicking,” 
giving him every assurance that he would be but too 
happy to have the pleasure of his stay; he conducted 
him into an inner and better apartment where he 
spread for him a table, placing oat cakes, cheese, milk 
and a bottle of whiskey on it. The Saint attacked 
them with right good will, and having chatted for 


into his house, so, 





* Some people will say, St. Peter never was in Scot- 
land, since such a row has been kicked up, as to whe- 
ther he was in Rome orno. There is no doubt about 
it, for had he not been there, Johnnie Kerdou w 
not be in Heaven. 
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On the morrow, the Saint i himself from his 
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JOHNNIE KER! 





* Noo John.” wi 
crockery and the kirn sta 
A look wa 


and John, turning to the Saint and scratching hi 


allthe answer vouchsafed to this 


with some embarrassment, answered : 
“Weel, I dinna ken vera weel what 

There’s ane or things about the ) 

wud like tae get, but if there’s*ane thing maer t 


anither it’s that wha ever taks up my hammer *v 


twa 


be able tao stop workin’ till 1 let them.” 
Amazement was depicted on Saint 
when he heard this wish, and severely did he 1 
him for his folly and sin in not breathing one that 
might benefit him in a 
tinued however. 
“ An’ wha ever sits doun in ma wee 
be able tae get up till I let them.”’ 
“John,” roared his wife, out of all patience, ‘‘Ye’re 
a born fule—didna I tell ye we wanteda 
ery anda better kirn stauffand mair my 
cow, and here yere wishin’ like a 
are!” 
«Silence,’ Saint Peter y; 
Kerdou, did not [ tell thee thou should’st wish that 
which would do thee good when thou art about to enter 
into a spiritual world, and now two idle wishes are 
granted, and they cannot be led. Wish again, 


spititual nse, vonnnie con- 


, said 


recaiied. 
and let thy wish be a good and holy wish.” 

Weel! yer reverence, | dinna ken muckle about 
thae things, but J wud like that whaurever I throw 
my wee blue bunnet and sit owt, naebody *ull be abl 
tae put me aff-” 

«Well, John,” said the Saint with asigh, ‘‘it is 
granted thee—but mark, me man, a day is appr ach - 
ing when thou will sorrow that thou did’st not forget 
thy temporal state, and think on the welfare of thy 
soul—God be with you!” and so saying, the holy man 
took up his staff and departed. 

Time flew by—John buried his wife, and then con- 
tinued at his old work as before, passing the evening 
in glorious carousals, getting drunk and then getting 
sober, till at last the Devil looking up‘one morning 
saw John just finishing a dram before breakfast. to 
take away the effects of last night’s debauc]} 
«sNow, it’s hizh time,” thought the Devil to hims 
«that that scamp, Johnnie Kerdou, should be down in 
my regions. 
of the rascal.” g 
at a plough share, who should step in but his Satanic 
majesty. 

«sGood evening,” air. 
ssGude e’en,” answered John, with a quiet, dignified 
smile, as he hammered with might and main upon the 
dnvil. ‘Sit doun—no, dinna tak’ that chair, the ither 


li 
9 


ane. The Devil did as he was directed. for he felt a 
little tired, but as he was rather busy at this particular 
time, he opened his errand at once. 

**Weel, an’ I suppose I maun gang wi’ ye the nicht,” 
said Jehn, quite coolly. 

¢*Yes! this very instant,” said the Devil. 


the 


I'll go this very tnorning and get ahol 


And so, as Johnnie was busy worki 


said he, with a gracious 


“Vera weel,”’ answered John, unbuttoning his apron | 


none 


years again!’ 


AND THE DEVII 

rea t | S et t 3 
i) i c 

Lj " y 
) | i 3 1 j Ss very 
cing t the princi; t are polite to 
1 in w! pa ing them a : inped and 
ng the hammer, went at it in regular good style. 
ie planted his hands on his sides, and stood by 
vrinning with intense delig | was the Devil, 
ng away with might and main—the perspiration 


iring from his dusky skin,and every muscle strained 
h the awful exertion. 

Kerdou ! 
-—oh! damn this hammer, what 


‘Lord, 


asure I’m no hin 


‘John, John he gasped, ‘stop me, stop 


sa 
can I do? 


man,’’ said John, **can ve no stop voursel’; 


} > ? 
ierin ve. 


Od, I never kenned ye 


were sae 


gleg at the hammer?’’ 


‘John!’ roared the Devil above the noise he was 


ating on the anvil—**John!” he repeated, while his 


1 —_— 
aown with re 


nev 


wed vigor, ‘‘John, 


if you’Ll let me stop, I’ll not come for you for twenty 


arms worked up and 


“Weel! 


‘ang yer ways, 


it’s a bargain,” quoth Johnnie. “Ye may 


and comfort yoursel’, by thinkin ye’ve 
dune some gude in yer life, for ye’ve patched Dun- 
ky Turner’s plough share.” And the Devil got up, 
and returned to his own regions. 


And now Johnnie led a glorious life. In his little 
bothie, nothing went on but drinking, and all kinds 
offun and merriment. All the people in the village 
made the smithie their rendezvous at night, and John- 
nie would sit among them a prince and a ruler, laugh- 
ing to himself when he thought how beautifully he 
had hoaxedold Nick. But time will go past; and at 
length the Devil recollected one day that he had a fish 
or two to fry, and among others, Johnnie Kerdou. So 
away my gentleman went, and just as the sun was sett- 
ing, he found himself at Johnnie’s door. He entered, 
and found the one he sought, as nsual at his anvil, and 
so he stated that the time had elapsed which had been 
granted to him, and that now he could not be allowed 
to stay. 
be] 


‘Weel, weel,” said Johnnie, “I ken a’ that, but 


jist sit down in this chair till I get ma sel’ ready, will 
you?” 

“Yes!” said the Devil, with a joyous tone, anda 
knowing wink, **Yes, I can wait, but you don’t catch 
' 


me this time, my boy! I’m not quite green enough to 


begin to hammer for you again;” and so saying, the 
Devil sat down in the little chair. 

«*Why don’t you go and get ready ?”’ asked he, as he 
saw that John had assumed the very same attitude as 
at his last visit, his hands upon hissides, and his mouth 
extended into an enormous grin. 

«*Deed, ye may ask that,” quietly answered Johnnie, 
grinning harder than ever. 

«*Why, what the Devil’s the meaning of this?” 
the Devil, trying in vain to get up. 


said 
**W hy, the deuce 
take the chair, I can’t get away from it.” 

‘*Lord, man, are ye only finnin’ that out noo?” said 
Johnnie, bursting with laughter; 


-9 


**] wud hae thocht a 
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if ever ye come an’ tak’ me t 
dae what never man or dev 
an’ noo,” said he, opening 
business,”’ and as h sp pa t 
@ kick wpon that part which is 
and Devil. 

It is a strange thing, that in this 
be contented. ‘Thin went on \ 
mest John foralongtime. Ag 
lived the same oyous life, Grinking 
ry, till at last he grew weary of it 
him for the friends of his youth, a 
were crumbling in the church ya 
round him, and his heart felt des 
after change—he longed to see if h 
mitted into Heaven; and at last, un: 
Songer, he set out for that blessed 
was at the gates, and when he saw 
wards him, his heart was heavy. 

‘Alas! John,” said he, “I ca 
granted thee three wishes when t 
and thou did’st wish foolish and un 


and now get thee hence, thou hast no pari 


Slowly and sadly did Joh 


last perfectly maddened with ennwt, } 


ther than remain upon earth tos 


lower regions. Shaping his course t! 


ed of the Devil to admit him, and t 


and forlorn he was, and how he wish: 


“‘Ha! ha! Johnnie, is that you my « 


Devil, peeping with a knowing air tl 


a 


of his dominions. **No, no, I’ve b 


mill before, you scamp you—! W 
the whole world.” 

**Did ever ony body hear the like « 
to himself, as he turned away, “1” 
o’ aman no bein’ let into H 
go and try St. Peter aga 


He was met by t! sme ansv 


John, dolefuily, “‘jist open the gates 
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PRINTING 





the force of certain principle s—sometimes compris¢ 
inasingle and small sentence—which I conceive t 


considerati 


be essential to any just ym of the subject 
Before adverting particularly to the several errors of 
the press, permit me to make a few sugzestions, wit! 
reference to printers and proof reading, which ma 

of value to some of your readers. [ am the more readily 
induced to do this, as I perceive that, in ) 
capacity, you are even now engaged in the task of 
gently scolding some of your contributors for their un 


natural and unreasonably chirography. Now, Sir, it 


our edit 


is not every man who is capable of good penmanship 
Every man, not hurried, may, it is true, write | 


but men, who have reached a certain period of life, 
have attained a fixed habit of writing which thev can- 
not alter if they would. 
tain letters, have grown upon them; and as there is 
no tyranny beyond that of custom, it is as periectls 
idle to rebuke them, as it is hopeless for them to 
alter. But, Sir, it is not certainly true, that bad 
writing makes bad printing. My own experience, 
and that of many others with whom I have conferred 
upon this subject, goes to convince me that the worst 
manuscript is generally more correctly printed than the 
best. This may seem strange and paradoxical, but it is 
nevertheless perfectly true, and very naturally account- 
edfor. The more difficult and illegible the manuscript 
—speaking within proper limits—the more pains are 
taken with it-by proof reader and printer. In this 
lies the grand secret, and to prove that, so far as you! 
journal is concerned, this is certainly the case, I will 
only refpr you to the more numerous errors of your 
publicafion, which are mostly such as are called 
“itera,” with which an author has nothing in the 
world do, and which show, conclusively, either 
the inexperience or the carelessness of proof reader or 
printer. J pick up the following, for example, almost 
at random, from a single article in your January num- 
ber: ‘unintermifed’ for ‘unintermiéted;’ ‘technically’ 
for ‘technically ;’ ‘prilosophic’ for ‘philosophic ;’ for ‘fa- 
licity’ for ‘felicity; scrutenizing’ for ‘scrutinizing;’ 
‘desease’ for ‘disease;’ ‘insidwous’ for ‘insidious,’ ‘vil- 
lianous’ for ‘villainous;’ ‘mercinary’ for mercenary;’ 
*indulgencies’ for ‘indulgences;’ and so on, ad infini- 
tum. Now, these are printer’s errors, and his only. 
The author has nothing to do with them. It isthe bu- 
siness of a good printer, and he owes it to his own re- 
utation, not to suffer such errors to go out of his 
ds. They are not paraded here by way of reproach, 


Certain modes of forming cer- 


but simply to draw your attention to the condition of 


your own glasshouse, and to acquit my literary bre- 
on as well as myself, of some of those heavy charges 
id totheir account, in one of your late Editorial 
Lectures. I know the difficulties, and the hurry, un- 
der Which your work has been prepared and issued; 
and, with enforced haste for his plea, your printer has 
quite as much right as yourself to the benefits of this 
excuse. Still, it cannot be denied, that om printing 
in the South, is not generally so well considered, 
and carefully managed, as inthe North. Most of the 
Northern publishing houses, have a proof reader—a 


printer by trade—employed solely for the purpose of 


correcting and revising the press. I have found these 

rsons, generally, to be men of singular intelligence 
and the keenest observation in their business. They 
correct all Jiteral errors before they furnish the 
author with his proof. Nor do they limit themselves 
to this performance. If, in the text, they discern any 
thing which seems an error of the sense—any thing 
obscure, contradictory—any thing in which the au- 
thor’s taste or judgment appears blurred or injured in 
any, the smallest degree, they place a modest mar- 
ginal query (?) upon the page, and thus, withont 
offending his delicacy or self esteem, draws his at- 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 





tention to the doubtfu matter. in asort of oblique 
sm, which might be much more frequently 

I ve ol its 0 { t vhich is more cur- 
rentlyin vogue, all thisis donc, let me add, in the 
st unobtrusive and inoflensive manner. The in- 
telligent young man, to whom I now more par- 
Marly reler, n rpresumed in the slightest de- 

y upon services—tor such they were—which 


the author could not but feel, and, if properly feeling, 
vy acknowledge. ‘The same person was 
,anexcellent grammarian. His orthography 
| ct, after the Enzlish author- 
tv. He exercised agreat and very beneficial. effect 
upon the printers whose labors he revised. If they 
were particularly careless or slovenly—if their proofs, 


must grateful! 
ot cours 
¢ 


was perl best scnools ol 


when taken, were particularly foul (i. e. crowded 
vith errors) they were reprehended, and if no im- 
provement followed, they were designated to the em- 


The benefits of such an arrange- 
ment are manifest. Caretulness becomes the associ- 
ate of industry. Neatness unites herself with toil; and 
I have frequently been delighted, while going over 
i 


plover for dismissal. 


he revised proof sheets which were furnished me 
rom this office, to read through a duodecimo form, 
without discovering a solitary error. The M.S. ofan 
author necessarily becomes an object of study, and 
nice scrutiny, in any office where such a regulation 
prevails; and the value of such regulation, and such 
an officer, as the one I have described, is immeasura- 
ble to all parties, the publisher, the author, the public, 
and the printer himself. 

It is to be regretted that the proprietors of printing 
offices do not more frequently insist on the employ- 
ment of suchaperson. A foreman, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, does not supply the deficiency. if 
such a want were recognized, the effect upon printers 
generally would be very great. They would study 
more profound attention, make 


their business with 
themselves more useful, more valuable, and necessa- 
rily receive higher wages. Such an officer is partic- 
ularly needed in the printing offices of the South. 

I now proceed to correct a few of the errors, other 
than those of orthography, which I find in the article 
on ‘*Southern Literature,” contained in your Febru- 
ary number. 

At page 69, first column, for Mrs. Dana’s ‘‘Buccan- 
eer,” read Mr. Dana’s ‘‘Buccaneer.” Mr. Dana is 
one of our first poets, and we should insist upon the 
right gender. Same page, second column, for ‘*beldly 
imatative,’’ read “‘baldly imitative.” On the same 
page and column, line 28, let the word ‘*Saturday,”’ 
conclude with afull stop. The words ‘Of this dispo- 
s.tion,”’ begin a new sentence. 

For ‘‘stained sentimentalities,” on the same page 
and column, read ‘‘strained sentimentalities.”’ 

At page 71, first column, lme 17 from the bottom, 
for, ‘and we hope” read ‘‘and if we hope.” Same 
page and column, line 7, from bottom, for “the dis- 
honorable aspect which they were,” read “the dis- 
honorable aspect which they wore.” 

At page 73, second column, line 4, from bottom, 
for «*American in Congress” read **American Con- 
gress.”” At page 74, second column, line 8 from top, 
letthe words ‘‘ Ancient Hebrew,” close the sentence; 
the words ‘‘all his movements” begin another.— 
Same page and column, line 17, for ‘law unto him,” 
read “law unto himself.” 

Such area few of the most prominent inaccuracies 
of this letter. The rest, the reader will be very apt 
to distinguish and correct for himself. While point- 
ing out these small defects, suffer me to acknowledge 
the yery neat and attractive manner in which the 
work has been prepared for the public. I trust they 
willappreciate your efforts in the only proper way. 
With great respect, I am, as ever, 

Your obedient servant, 
w. G. &.- 
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«I psi panem ta et nmr ¢ fe< 

opus er at sicut eliath nulic i P.Urimhis g 
i in’ 

Let not our fa r readers ffe nde tt } 
subject suggested by the tit tt ving art 
We do not intend to int ce the nto a bakerv, 1 
attempt to teac! them t secrets ii nus It ie 
simply ur design to not some tive mical pi 
ciples involved in the process of mak ng bread, whict 
have at diff rent times attract the attention ot some 


eminent Philosophers, and which may perhaps be very 
little considered by those who are most constantly en- 
gaged in the practi 

The subject is an important one, whether we consi- 
der the universality of bread as an article of diet, or 
the influence which its use may exert upon the health 
of individuals orcommunities. It has sometimes been 
a matter of grave reflection with me, whether many 
epidemic diseases m ght not originate in the unwhole- 
someness of bread prepared from damaged grain, or 
medicated, as it too often is, for the purpose of maki 
more pleasant to the sight, or more agreeable to the 
taste. Indeed,there can be no doubt that, in som 
endemics this is actually the case. We think we can 
refer to instances of the kind, and we dare say many of 
our readers may recollect such 


The greatart of making guvod bread, consists in s 
preparing the dough, as, that after being baked, it s} 
poss ss in acreater or less degree, the properties 


fightne ss, fria nlity, and softne ss or spung ivie 88. ‘| he 
most inferior and indigestible bread is heavy, tough, 
and hard 

The simplest method of making bread, and the one 
probably used in the earliest ages, and among the most 
uncivilized, isto mix the breadstuff, whatever that 
may be, with water, and possibly a little salt, and bake 
at once. Ascivilization advances, however, we find 
various means adopted in order to give it those pro- 
perties which we have just mentioned, such as the use 
of oil, butter, eggs, and other animal substances, and 
yeast or leaven. 

We wish now to exhibit the manner in which these 
ingredients act upon the dough, so as to cause the 
bread to manifest these properties; and we may state 
in general terms, in the beginning, that they all act 
in two ways; Ist. By altering the texture of the 
dough; and 2ndly: By introducing into it a gascous 
body the ivolution of which before or at the time of ba- 
king causes it to expand and rise while it gives it the 
property of spunginess or porosity. 

Let us begin with the simplest kind of bread—the 
Sailor’s or Ship Biscuit. In this case there is noth- 

ng to cause the bread to rise except the watery vapor 
or the minute quantity of confined air introduced per- 
haps by kneading which may escape during the pro- 
cess of baking and the tenacity of the dough is such 
from the gluten of the flour that they have not much 
effect in this way. If, however, this adhesiveness or 
tenacity is first overcome by the admixture of butter, 
eggs, milk and other substances, the bread becomes 
much lighter. In pound and spunge cakes, besides 
this admixture, air is actually introduced into the 
mass by the minute air vesieles of the white of ezg 
well beaten up, the escape of which assists very mate- 
rially the watery vapor in giving it porosity and light- 
ness. Thisthen is the simple manner in which all 
unleavened, envoremete 1 bread is made friable, light 
and spungy. Itis by the escape of watery vaper or 
introduced air, or both, from a dough whose te nacity 
has been destroyed by other substances. 


* This mode of explanati on has been distinctly giv- 
en by Aristotle in his Problem. Sectio 21. 
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wever, there i 
x ; xk Ww ch we mhust how 


vegetable substances 
‘ ! t fheatand morst- 
- h has received 


/ entation. is of 
e wes acctows and 
efachive tot t first, being sugar, 
. . inet . Vibegar or acetic 
. yaw ‘ : 
T fer fation which takes place in dough wae 
sOt ng time reg las being of a pecubar kind, 
tinet tr either { th ve, and rece:ved the 
Panary Fermentation; t the observations 
xperiments of Dr. ( houn,* and others have 
shown itto be identical with the vinous, and it is 
now generally conceded to be eo 


Now from a ferment ng (of cours the vinous fer- 
mentation.) Mase, if  ascerta ned that there is alwave 


anext t { ve quantify of gas, chiefly the 
carhor ‘ . tie f thie that the porosity and 
, nes read ' is supposed 
that t { nm this se cepends upon the 
eahentiin Gail ) the flour. It is known 
t matty kit i grain causes it more 
ea take vil = ern tat i 
The panarv or + : fermentation is soonest excit- 
f is i ' r veast, whose achon w @& 
: ' ' mis nt of view, that we must 
suse to notice it Tr} ty of chemical ac- 
Ae ee Eee ' tt rh the operation of chemi- 
cal affin ty, which the vy acting, and the body 
acted upon, are th decor sed and destroyed, but 
the peculiarity of t hon of leaven or veast, consists 
in the fact that wh it causes the whole mass into 
which it may be placed to assume the same chemical 


changes which are going on tn iteelf, it is not changed 
or diminished in any appreciable measure. This ac- 
tion has received from chemists the appellation of the 
ACTION OF PRESENCE, and by the celebritted Ber- 
zelius that of CATALYTIC ACTION 

M. M. Sequin and Collin, have determined by ex. 
periment that gluten, albumen, and indeed afl animal 
substances may also excite this epecies of fermenta- 
tion, but that they require a much higher degree of 
temperature. The latter ‘having observed that the 
galvanic pile accelerated very much the fermentative 
action, thought that animal matters produced their ef- 
fect by the aid of electricity.” ¢ 

The use of leaven in the making of bread is of the 
most remote antiquity, r we find it distinctly men- 
tioned in the writings of Moses.t and it cannot be de- 
nied that it is the very best method that has ever been 
liscovered for this pose Not only does leavened 
bread possess all thas prope rtiies which we have at- 
tributed to good bread, but it is besides the most 
wholesome that can le used, pre vided it is simply 


* Annals of Philosophy: vol. 12th, p 170. 

t Vide Cuvier. Historie des progres des Sciences, 
Naturelles, tom 1. p. 286 

t It iscuriousto remark the etymological analogy 
between the English word Leapen and the Hebrew 
word signifying Leaven. The Hebrew word is derived 
like our word from a root which means to /eape or re- 
main, and sicnifies a venntiintl or that w Meh remams 
of a former piece of dough. Now had there been the 
least analogy in the spelling between these two words 


our P|) ,ovists W id no doubt have traced our word 
directly to the Hebrew; but thus is one among othes 
instances, a ng words when ana alogy in idea does 
notit nnect nin fact. 

§ There seems to have been a difference of opinion 
among the a enf authors upon Uis subject. ‘hile 


Pliny tells us, ‘*Validiora esse corpora quae fermen- 
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fermented ah has not be n sul jee te d to t} ose proce . 


es of medication tor the purpose ¢ f whites wig or ciyineg 
it some other wumportani quality which we hav 


reason to beheve Is sometimes resorted to. 


The only difficulty attending it, is the ten 
which fermenting bread has to assume the earetor 
instead of the vinous fermentation, by which vi 
or acetic acid is generated, and the bread becu 
sour. This 18 per ulrarly apt to occur in verv Vv " 
weather. In order to correct this acidity,or t 
to it, it is the pract ce to mix in the bread som«e 


li. . The alkali generally chosen, 1s the impure Car- 


bonate of Potash, or Sal /@ratus, as it is called fre- 
quently, however, the Carbonate of Soda is preierred 
Dr. Edmund Davy* has recommended in strong terms, 
the Carbonate of Maegnesiaas the best corrective of 
acidity in bread made of new Jour, and we have 

doubt that itanswers well. He savs it not only cor- 
rects acidity but acts mechanically in altering the 


texture of the bread so as to destroy its adhesive- 
ness. 


We come now to notice as briefly as_possib! on 


pie. § Le 
of the substitutes for Leaven which modern Chemis- 
try has suggested in the making of bread. They all 


act upon the same principle as Leaven, but they seek 
to introduce the into the dough either 
directly or by means of dévect chemical decomposition. 

The first that we shaf] mention is one said to have 
been first introduced to notice by Mr. Edlin. It 
sists ‘in impregnating the dough artificially with free 
carbonic acid gas."t The manner in which it is d 
is by mixing the flour with water which has been sat- 
urated with the gas. For this purpose the waters of 
the celebrated Spas of Germany and our own country, 
jhave been recommended since they contain as an im- 
portant ingrediant free Carbonic acid. The Soda wa- 
ter ofour shops which is really nothing more than 
Carbonated water, might, no doubt, make good bread 
for dyspeptic individuals, and we are disposed to think 
this mode of lightening bread has not received the at- 
tention it deserves; although Dr. Colquhoun has come 
to the conclusion from his experiments, that ‘it is im- 
practicable by the mere eraployment of a saturated 
aqueons solution of Carbonic acid gas, to cause th: 
dough to expand in the process of baking into a light 
spungy bread, ‘t 

Another method for rendering bread light and spun- 
gy isthe use of the Sub Carbonate of Ammonia or 
common volatilo Alkali. Every one knows that by 
the application of heat the whole of this salt is vola- 
tilized and evolved in the form of vapor and of course 
if mixed with dough would in fiying off cause a con- 
siderable expansion of the mass. 

This method has therefore been adopted by bakers 
and it is said with considerable success, the bread be- 
ing very light and spungy and the pores being very 
minute; but the objection to it is that the bread is apt 
to retain, in consequence of thé whole ot the salt not 
being entirely disengaged from the mass by the heat; 
an ammoniacal odor which is by no means pleasant o: 
agreeable, and besides the bread has more or less a 
tinge of yellow m it. 

All of our readers are no doubt acquainted with the 
celebrated Yeast Powders, so much recommended in 
the public prints, as a substitute for Leaven. These 
powders consist simply of an alkaline carbonate most 


gaseous body 


con- 


ré 





tato pane aluntur.” His. Nat. lib, 18. Celsus, the 
Physician, seems to have considered any kind of un- 
leavened bread far less prejudicial to health, “*Stoma- 
cho aptissimus,” says he ‘‘panis sine fermento alienus 
anis fermentatus.”” Medicine lib. 2. 

* Philosoph. Magazine, Vol. 49, p. 161 et seg. 

¢ Annals of Philosophy, vol. 12, p. 264. 

t See the paper above refered to. 

§ Dr. Colquhoun. 
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The /ast substitute which we shal| notice is in our 

opinion the best that has ever been suggested, and is 

uted to Dr. Henry of Manchester It differs but 

little from the last alluded to, the only difference being 

using Muriatic instead of Fartaric acid, but the 

utv ofthe process consistsin this, that while it 


rives us. the advantage of a gascous ody in the raising 
of the bread it forms—not the unwholesome salt of 
the former process, but the very salt which we wish 
to give a proper savor to the bread and that is the 


comme * 


n sea or culinary Sait 
have tried riments with this mixture 
buck-wheat flour, and from what we have seen 
we feel disposed to coincide inion with the editor 
of the ‘Medico-Chionrgical Review,’ that bread made 
in this way is not onlv wholesome, but probably well 
suited todyspeptic persons. Dr. Whiting of England, 
if is said. some vears avo took out a patent for bread, 
prepared in this way, and Mr. Dobson of Southwark, 
‘h improved upon Dr. Whiting’s 
formula, by using larger quantities of the Soda and 
Acid.t 

The chief difficulty in the process is found in so 
mmbining the ingredients as that there shall be per- 
et neutralization, and in such quantities as that 
rere shall be formed in the bread the proper propor- 
on of salt. 

Itis known to Chemists that anhydrons Muriatic 
acid, or acid deprived of water, will saturate Bicar- 
bonate of Soda in the proportion of 37: 85 or nearly as 
1: 2. 3, but as sold inthe shops it is generally so much 
diluted, that it requires a much larger proportion of 
acid, the proportion being as I have determined of 
me acid purchased in Savannah, nearly as 1. 5: 1, 
that is, it requires one grain and a half of acid to one 
grain of Bicarbonate of Soda. 

It is very easy to calculate the proportion of com- 
mon salt that will result from the decomposition. of @ 
given portion of Bicarbonate of Soda, but as our read- 
ers may not be willing to go with usemte this calcula- 
tion, we will give an experiment. I poured 65 drops 
equal 65 grains of Muriatic acid upon a solution of 40 
grs. Bicarbonate of Soda, which was completely sa- 
turated by it. The solution was then evaporated to 
dryness, and the residunm weighed 25 grains; by cal- 
culation it onghtto have been 28, so that itis seen by 
this, that in order to obtain the requisite quantity of 

It, nearly double the quantity of Bicarbonate by 
weight must be decomposed. 

This process may bea litthe more expensive than 
with the yeast powders, but it has decided advantages 
over them in every other respect, and I have thought 
that if it was well understood it could. not fail to be 
very generally adopted. 
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Jno. M. B. HARDEN. 
Liberty Co. ( Geo.) March 1st, 1841. 


“Every one knows that common salt is composed 
of Soda and Muriatic acid, oras some will have it, of 
Chlorine and Sodium and is known to Chemists as 
Muriate of Soda or Chloride of Sodium. 
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